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THE VILLAGE CHURCH. 
BY ROBERT NICOLL. 

‘God's lowly temple! place of many prayers ! 
Grey is thy roof, and crumbling are thy walls ; 
And over old green graves thy shadow falls, 

‘To bless the spot where end all human cares ! 


‘The sight of thee brings gladness to my heart ; 
And while beneath thy humble roof I stand, 
I seem to grasp an old familiar hand, 

And heara voice that bids my spirit start. 


Long years ago, in childhood’s careless hour, 
Thou wast to me e’en likea grandsire’s knee— 
From storms a shelter thou wast made to be— 

I bound my brow with ivy from thy tower. 


The humble hearted, and the meek and pure, 
Have, by the holy worship of long years, 
Made thee a hallowed place ; and many tears, 

Shed in repentance deep, have blessed thy floor. 


Like some all-loving good man’s feeling heart, 
Thy portal hath been opened unto ail ; 
A treasure-house where men, or great or small, 
May bring their purest, holiest thoughts, thou art! 


Church of the Village ' God doth not despise 
The torrent’s voice, in mountain valleys dim, 
Nor yet the blackbird’s summer morning hymn ; 

And He will hear the prayers from thee that rise. 


The father loves thee, for his son is laid 
Among thy graves ; the mother loves thee too, 
For ‘neath thy roof, by love time-tried and true, 
Her quiet heart long since was happy made. 


The wanderer in a far and foreign land, 
When death’s last sickness o’er him revels free, 
Turns his heart homewards, even unto thee, 
And those who weekly ‘neath thy roof-tree stand. 


Lowly thou art; but yet, when time is set, 
Will He who loves what wicked men despise— 
Who hears the orphan's voice, that up doth rise 
In deep sincerity—not thee forget ! 


Lone temple! did men know it—unto thee 
Would pilgrims come, more than to battle plains ; 
For thou hast lightened human woes and pains, 

And taught men’s souls the truth that makes them free ! 


The distant sound of thy sweet Sabbath bell 
O’er meadows green no more shall come to me, 
Sitting beneath the lonely forest tree— 
Church of my native Village! fare-thee-well ! 


SONG ; BY A BORDER MINSTREL. 


He bought me a ring at the fair, 
An’ he waled me the bonniest kame ; 
He linked me frae mornin’ to gloamin’, 
An’ at night he gallanted me hame. 


His kiss at our pairtin was hioney, 
An’ I thocht there was love in his ee; 

An’ he swore, ere he took Nanny Greenshiels, 
I’ the grey mools he raither would be. 


At e’en, when we linkit thegither, 
The neebors a’ whispered aroun’, 
**Thae twasome maun hae ene anither ’’— 
My heart gae a sten’ at the soua’. 


But it’s said—an’ I likedna to bear it— 
He was dancin’ wi’ Nancy yestreen ; 
An’ swore that her long neck was bonny, 
An’ praised the slee glint 0’ her een. 


Sae, weel a weel, Johnnie, and mind ye, 
That gin it be true that they tell, 

An’ gin ye be on wi’ Nan Greenshiels, 
I ken wha’ll be aff wi Jock Bell. 


i 





| ness, she apologised, as she would have done for not attending a party, for being 
obliged to relinquish her engagement, 
nae it possible!” exclaimed Markham: “and how, Frank, did you obtain 

s! 

“Oh t you think too seriously of these things,” replied his friend: ** ma- 
trimony is not of half the importance you imagine. A mere nothing, believe 
me. 

| “You fill me with wonder at your easy and rapid influence ; and with amaze- 
| ment how you could obtain it over her imperious mind.”’ 
| “Oh, on principle. 1 do every thing on principle. Always take it as a rule, | 
| Fred, that, where you find a tyrant, you have there the true materials for a slave. | 
| This has been the principle of my conduct towards Miss Linley. ‘[ found in | 
| you aslave, io hera tyrant: it was easy to assume the one, and to reduce her to | 
| the other Receive this as a maxim, my dear fellow, and it will be useful to | 
| you through life ; I always act upon it.” 
Lol But this letter! how was it obtained?” 
| ‘Ob, without trouble You know I hate trouble. I would not sit by Leti- 
tia’s side at dinner, because she was engaged to you.” 

, ‘Is it possible ?” 
* Very possible: so she was piqued, and told me that she was still a free 
agent, and would never be a slave to any man. I laughed, sang, and replied 
that I never paid any attention to married women, because they were all pas- 
sees, gone by, and that I was going to find out whether the little girl with blue 
eyes at the bottom of the table wax worth any words. She rolled her black 
eyes spitefully at me, and told me that she would prove that she was free, and, 
taking a pencil and the envelope of a letter, which was in her reticule, she has- 
tily scribbled your dismissal, which she gave me with one hand, as [ took the 
other and led her to the dinner-table.”’ 

** And into this woman’s hands I_ was committing the happiness of my life !” 


REIGN WEERLY GAZETTE. 








———— 


(PER ANNUM 
== 


OFFICE. NO.17 CEDAR STREET 
NEAR BROADWAY. 


The devils of the legends, like the elves whose place they had usurped, were 
very simple, and were often cheated or disconcerted by atrifle. So it happened 
in the end with Friar Rush. One day, when he was returning late to his 
cloister, reflecting that there was nothing in the kitchen for dinner, he tore in 
two pieces a cow which was grazing in the fields where he passed, and carried 
the one half home with him to the abbey. Next day the owner was dismayed 
at finding but the half of his cow. As night drew on suddenly while he was 
still in the fields, he took shelter in a hollow tree. Now it so happened that 


| this identical night had been appointed by Lucifer, the prince of the devils, to 


meet his emissaries on earth, and to hear from them an account of their pro- 
ceedings ; and’ they came flocking like so many birds to the very tree in which 
the countryman had concealed himself. Without perceiving that they were 
overlooked and overheard, they began each to give an account of himself, until 
it came tothe turn of Rush, who told how he had been admitted as cook in the 
abbey, how he had set the monks by the ears, and had given them staves 
wherewith to break each other’s heads—all of which they had done to his en- 
tire satisfaction—and how he hoped in the end to make them kill one another, 
and so to bring them all to hell. Next morning the countryman left his hiding- 
place, repaired straight to the abbot, and gave him a faithful account of all that 
he had seen and heard. The abbot called Rush before him, conjured him into 
the furm of a horse, drove him from the place, and forbade him ever to return 
thither. 

Rash, driven away in spite of himself by the ban of the abbot, hied over the 
sea to England, where he entered the body of the king’s daughter, and caused 
her many aday of torment. The king, her father, sent to Paris for the most 
skilful ** masters,” who at last forced Rush to tell his name, and to confess that 
nove had power to dispossess him except the abbot of “ Kloster Esron,’’ for 
such was the name of the abbot where he had dwelt. The abbot came, called 
Rush out of the maiden, forced him intu his former shape of a horse, which he 





‘One of the wise things that sensible men sometimes do.” 

Markham sat with his face buried in his hands and his elbows leaning on the 
| table. What a strange mixture of feelings swelled his heart! Among those 
feelings mortified self-love took the place of wounded affection. This, then, 
was the end of all his sanguine dreams. 

Winchester gave him ten minutes’ time for self-recollection. At its close 
he said, ‘* Well, Fred, at what time shall I order our chaise ?” 

** Now! this moment! when you will!” 

“Tt is late to-night, and I should not like us to go off like disappointed men. 
Let us breakfast here to-morrow, be as gay as May, and then show them a light 
pair of heels ” 

—— hesitated. ‘ShallI tell you freely what has been passing in my 
mind t” 

** At once.” 

‘‘ It is this—that in freeing me you have entangled yourself.” 

Winchester burst into intemperate laughter ; but he could not laugh away 
the impression from Markham’s ‘ 

* What preposterous folly this is of yours! Bound to the wind! tied to the 
air! 

‘* No matter to what; we should be true to ourselves.”’ 

*T tell you what, Fred, you will drive me out of all patience with your sickly 
sensibility. Are you not content with your own escape, but you must now in- 
volve me ?” 

** Your honour is as dear to me as my own. It will be said that you excited 
expectations in Miss Lin!ey merely to serve a temporary purpose ; that the mo- 
ment that purpose was accomplished you fled. It is just the point on which a 
brother would send you a challenge.” 

‘** Has she a brother ?” 

** No.” 

“« Well, then, since you cannot misconstrue my motive, I will stay long enough 
to prove to all Miss Linley’s dear friends, and all whom it may concern, that I 
am in disgrace, and that she is not deserted, and I think I am very generous in 
humouring you so far. Let me see: how long will suffice for that? Till to- 
morrow morning; yes, I think I can contrive to get into pretty deep discredit 
before to-morrow noon; soI shall order the chaise at twelve. We will go a 
stage or two, and dine on the road.” 

There is some truth in this painting, which, although it is roughly executed, 
contains a practical satire of daily application. Winchester is as good as his 
word. He treats the lady with the most supercilious indifference, and she 
threatens to recall Markham. Here is the moral of the coquet’s story :— 
Miss Linley beckoned to Markham. 

‘*Tf you speak to him, I leave you.” 
**Do you threaten me?” 

‘* No, but myself—and for ever!” 

“ Well, good bye.” 








as once brought him to her feet. 


the one which you have quitted: will you not take it?” 


THE ANNUALS.—THE FORGET-ME-NOT. 


It is not easy to find extractable matter in the prose department. The fol- 
lowing is the most available. It is froma sketch called “A Game at Coquetry.”’ 
There are two friends, one of whom is engaged to a lady ; the other has spent 
an evening of coquetry with the betrothed, and the engaged gentleman is en- 
ragé. Here is the interview that follows between them. ; 

Markham was impatiently pacing backward and forward in bis apartment, with 
a lowering brow and perturbed aspect, as Winchester entered. 

Winchester paesed his hands through his hair, and adjusted his cravat at the 

lass. 

7 Markham stood frowning by. ‘‘ When you have entirely finished your ar- 
rangements, I should be glad to be allowed to inquire the motive of your pre- 
sent conduct—if any motive you have beyond the indulgence of a heartless 
levity.” 

ee Have you any other question to ask !—because it will be less trouble te an- 
swer all your interrogations at once.” 

“Tt is folly to ask questions when we know that replies cannot be given. I 
have only to express my regret that you should have taken the trouble of this 
journey, just to prove to me that there are male coquettes as well as females.” 

“ Any thing further?” 

«* Nothing but that you are——” 

* Stay, Fred, stay, else you may say something I ought not to forgive. Well, 
1 am resolved that I never will have anuther sensible friend; they are all such 


Markham’s face was an index of wounded feeling. ‘‘ Madam,” he said, “ it 
is better I should leave your presence altogether, for, I confess that in it I can- 
not either look or feel otherwise than pained and sorrowful. I forgive you,” he 





added, in real emotion, ‘I forgive you the agony of spirit which what has been 
play tu you has caused me, and I earnestly hope that the feelings of an honest 
man may never again be within your power.” 

** And good bye,” Winchester added, “ good bye, and, as I threatened you, 
for ever. I say nothing of my feelings; for if there can be sympathy where 
there-are no feelings, I must sympathize with you, for] havenone. As to the 
affairs of the heart, they are all milk and water, and fit only for boarding-school 
misses. You will not regret me, becaus¢ I am only the shadow. Markham was 
the substance. Adieu! adieu?” 

Markham bowed profoundly, and walked sorrowfully away ; Winchester 
retired backward, with an impertinent reverence, as from the presence of ma- 
jesty. 


her heart gave back to the sound of their chariot-wheels ! 
—>—— 
SUPERSTITIONS OF THE DARKER AGES. 
FRIAR RUSH AND THE FROLICKSOME ELVES. 
From the Foreign Quarterly Review.—[{ Concluded from the last Albion.) 
One day the friars found brother Rush sitting in the gateway cutting wooden 
staves, and they asked bim what he was doing, and he told them that he was 





impervious-headed fools. Why, you are more easily deceived than a woman ! 
Cannot even see with your eyes open !” : 

“T see only tiat you are encouraging the evil qualities of a woman who is 
doomed to be my wife, and exposing her to the ridicule of the world.” 

“I am only playing at coquetry with an adept in the game.” 

‘“* And confirming my wife in its practice even before my eyes.’ 

“ No, Fred, she will never be your wife. She has done me the honour of 
sending by me her dismissal of your honourable self.” 

A strange mixture of feelings overspread the countenance of Markham, as he 
received Miss Linley's billet. Was it possible that so serious a circumstance 
could have been settled between his mistress and his friend with such an on- 
seemly levity? But it was even so—Miss Linley had thought further on their 
engagement, aud, being convinced that it would not promote their mutwal happi- 





making for them weapons, with which, in case of danger, they might defend 
|. their abbey. And about the same time there arose great dissensions between 
| the abbot and the prior, and between the monks, and all for the sake of a wo- 
| man; and each party went secretly to Friar Rush and provided themselves 
| with stout staves. The same night, at matins, there was a great fray ; the 
| abbot struck the prior, and the prior strack the abbot again, and every monk 
| drew forth his staff, and there were given plenty of hard blows. Rush, to in- 


| crease the confusion, blew out the lights, so that none knew his friend from his 
| foe ; and then, seizing the great bench, he threw it amidst the combatants, where- 
| by not a few had broken bones, so that they all lay together in the chapel in a 

most dismal state. When the fray was ended, Rush came with a light, pre- 
| tended to feel great concern for what had happened, aided them to rise, and 
| counselled them to seek repose in their beds. 


condemned him henceforth to retain, and made him carry over the sea to Den- 
mark himself and the reward which the king of England had given him. 

Such is the outline of the German legend of Friar Rush, Its learned 
editors, in their interesting preface, coincide entirely in our views of the cha- 
racter of its hero, and their notion of the process by which the present legend 
was formed is in the main the same as our own, namely, that the fundamental 
legend of Friar Rush was perhaps originally a Latin monkish legend, now un- 
known, which took its birth in Denmark, and which was soon spread orally 
among the people, thus taking a more popular form—that at a later period the 
original legend, the popular form which it had thus taken, and the well-known 
legend, of St. Zeno, had all been combined together in forming a larger poem, 
still confined to Denmark, and that either orally or in writing it was thence car- 
ried into Germany. ‘The proposition, however, as thus put, gives rise to one or 
two questions, that may at least be stated, if not discussed, First, are we 
authorized to infer, from the circumstances, of the locality of Friar Rush’s 
abbey being placed by the German poem in Denmark, and ef the existence of 
the gent itself in that Zour, thes eas legend was that te re Af- 
tera consideration barr yone pe eee to us at 
least is for the opinion of Drs. Wolf and icher. But ply nop io 
to think that, during the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, and perhape later, it 
was very , when people would tell a legend supposed to have happened 
in another land, to place its locality in Denmark ; we have thus in Giraldus the 
stury of a household spirit who served a bishop in Denmark (perhaps the oldest 
form of the story of Hudekin); we have several stories among our saints’ le- 
gends whose scene is Denmark ; and the oldest form in which we have yet met 
with the story of Shakspeare’s Shylock is in an Anglo-Latin manuscript, where 
it is said to have occurred in Denmark. Had the name of Denmark been thus 
accidentally introduced, the story might have been adventitious to that country, 
and yet might at a later period have localised itself there. 

Laying aside, however, the question of locality, there arises another of much 
greater importance to the history of the legend—did the character of Friar Rush 
exist among the people independently of the legend which is now inseparable 
from his name? or, in other words, was Friar Rush a general or « particular 
name in the popular mythology? The preface of our friends, Drs. Wolf and 
Endlicher, furnishes us with a passage which we think sets aside all doubt on 
this question, because it alludes to a tale that with little variation occurs con- 
stantly in the popular mythology ;—we mean-the “ mira historia’? which Pon- 
toppidan relates on the faith of Resenius,—how a nobleman in Denmark one 
day threatened jokingly his children that Friar Rush should come and take them, 
and, how the friar was instantly present, and by force invisible held the noble- 
man’s carriage fast to the spot. We are inclined to think that at an early period 
there came into the popular mythology of our western lands a personage in the 
character of a monk orfriar. In Germany the monk was sometimes Riibezahl, 
and the story which we quote for our authority affords us another instance how 
the writers on witchcraft and spirits in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 








Markham approached. Miss Linley smiled sweetly upon him, such a smile | like the monks who preceded them, confounded elves with devile, which naturally 


arose from their belief in the existence of the former, and their own peculiar 


“Mr. Markham,” said the lady, “I cannot endure to see you looking so | sentiments with regard to the latter. In the popular superstitions of England 
painfully grave, especially,”’ and she looked modestly down, “while I reproach | there certainly existed such a friar, who was not less mischievous than Brother 
myself with being the unworthy cause. This is a more commodious seat than | Rush. Every body knows the “ friar’s lantern” in Milton which led people 


astray from their path. Harsnet alludes to the practice of laying a bowl of 
creain to propitiate ‘* Robin Goodfellow, the Friar, and Sisse (i.e. Cieely), the 
dairy-maid,” in which three personages we suspect that we see three others, the 
Robin Hood, Friar Tuck, and maid Marian of the old popular morice-dance. 
Denmark, therefore, and Germany also, may have had their Friar Rosh, and we 
suspect that such a personage under the same name was well known to our 
English peasantry, for, the first time we meet with him in England, which is early 
in the latter half of the sixteenth century, he is by no means introduced as a 


| foreigner. We are inclined therefore to tiiink that the sojourn of Rush in the 


abbey was originally a legend of Friar Rush, and not the legend of Friar Rush, 
but that this particular legend became so popular that it either absorbed or 
eclipsed all the others, so as by degrees to leave its hero identified only with it- 
self. The groundwork was a simple story of the visit of the mischievous elf 
to a monastery, a legend common enough if we may judge by the German stories 
in Wierus. 

A legend, like a ball of snow, is enlarged by rolling, and so soon asa Friar 


Miss Linley sank on her sofa almost annihilated. Who can tell what an echo | Rush became the acknowledged hero of a history, that history increased rapidly 


in its-passage from one hand to another. In the old version, which was pub- 
lished in England, we have many circumstances that are not found in the Ger- 
man, and those additions show us very distinctly in what light those from whom 
they came must have looked upon the personage of the friar. The English 
story of Friar Rush is in prose, is extremely amusing, and is easy of access in 
the curious collection of Mr. Thoms. During his stay in the abbey, after the 
battle of the staves, Rush continues here his tricks upon the abbot and monks, 
at one time covering the abbot’s waggon with tar when he was told to grease it, 
at another drinking wine at the abbot’s expense, and saying that he had given it 
to the horses, and lastly breaking down the stairs of the dormitory, so that when 
the monks at night would descend to their matins, they all fall down and break 
their bones. Such stories also have been told of Robin Goodfellow. After 
having been driven from the monastery, Friar Rush enters into service, and 
becomes on the whole a very honest and harmless fellow, still retaining one 
characteristic of the old industrious elf, that of doing much work in a short space 
of time. He hires himself to a countryman, whose wife is a terrible scold, and 
will not permit her husband to keep a servant, in order that he maybe obliged 
to go to the fields, and thus give her an opportunity of receiving the visits of her 
paramour, the priest. Rush becomes very jealous of the interests of his master. 
At supper, the first day, 

* As they sate at meate, Rush demanded of his master what he should doe 
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the next day? his master answered, thou must rise early and goe to the field, 
and make an end of that which I was about this day, (which was a great dayes 
worke) ; so when they had supt they went to bed. Early in the morning Rush 
arose and went to the field, and wrought so lustily, that he had done his work 
betimes ; for when his master came to bring him his breakfast, all his worke 
was finished, whereat his master had great marvaile; then they sate down to 
breakfast, which being ended they went home, and did such thinges as were 
there to bee done ; when the dame sawe that he had so soone ended his bas!i- 
nes, she thought that he was a profitable servant, and said little, but let bim 
alone. Inthe evening Rush demanded of his master what hee should doe the 
next morrow! his master appointed him twice as much as hee did the day be- 
fore, which Rush refused not, but got up earely in the morning, and went to 
the field, and about his worke ; so soone as his master was ready, he tooke his 
man's breakfast and came to the field, thinking to helpe Rush; (but he was 
no sooner come from his house but the priest came to see his wife, and pre- 
sently she made ready some good meate for them to be merry withall, and whyle 
it was a dressing, they sate sporting together,—who had beene there should 
have seqgp many loving touches.) And when the goodman came to the field, 
he found that Rush had done all that which he appointed, whereof he had great 
marvaile ; then they sate downe to breakfast, and as they sate together, Rush 
beheld his master’s shoone, and perceived that for fault of greasing they were 
very hard : then said Rush to his master, why are not your shoes better greased, 
I marvaile that you can goe in them, they be so hard? have you no more at 
home! Yes, said his master, I have another payre lying under a great chest at 
home in my chamber. Then said Rusk, I will goe home and grease them that 
you may put them on to-morrow ; and so he walked homeward merrily and sung 
by the way. And when he approached neare the house he sang out very loude ; 
with that his dame leoked out at the window, and perceived that it was her 
servant, shee said unto the priest, alas, what shall we doe? our servant is 
come home, and my husband will not be long after, and with that she thrust the 
meate into the oven, and all that was upon the table. Where shall I hyde me, 
said the priest? Goe into the chamber, and creepe under the great chest, 
among the olde shoone, and I shal! cover you, and so he did. And when Rush 
was come into the house, his dame asked him why he came home so soone. 
Rush answered and said, [ have done all my busines, and master commanded 
me to come home and grease his shoone. Then he went into the chamber and 
looked under the chest, and there hee found the priest, and tooke bim by the 
heeles and drew him out, and said, thou whoreson priest, what doost thou here? 
With that the priest held up his hands and cryed him mercy, and desired him 
to save his honesty, and hee would never more come there ; and so Rush let 
him goe for that once.”’ 

We give the foregoing extract as a specimen of the style of the English 
Friar Rush. The priest broke his word, returned, and was again surprised by 
Rush, who found him hidden under the straw in the stable. A second time he 
was permitted to escape, though not till after he had received ‘ three or foure 
good dry stripes,” aud bad promised selemnly never to return. Yet the priest 
ventured to break his word again, and in a visit to the farmers’s wife their mer- 
riment was a third time interrupted by the well-known song of Rush, who was 
returning from his labours. 

“Then wringing her hands she said unto the priest, goe hyde you, or else 
you be butdead. Where shall I hyde me, said the priest! Goe up into the 
chamber and leape into the basket that hangeth out of the window, and | shall 
call you vghen he is gone againe. Then anon in came Rush, and she asked him 
why he came home so soone. Then said Rush, I have done all my busines in 
the field, and my master hath sent me home to wash your cheese-basket, for it 
is full uf haires, and so he went into the chamber, and with his knife he cut the 
rope that the basket hung by, and downe fell priest and all into a great poole of 
water that was under the window: then went he into the stable for a horse and 
rode into the poole, and tooke the rope that hung at the basket, and tying it to 
the horses tayle, rode through the poole three or four tymes. Then he rode 
through the towne to cause the people to wonder at him, and so came home 
againe. And all this while he made as though he had knowne nothing, but 
looking behinde him, espyed the priest. Then he alighted downe, and said unto 
him: thou shalt never more escape me, thy life is lost. With that the priest 
held up his hands and said, heere is a hundred peeces of gold, take them and let 
me goe. So Rush tooke the golde and jet the priest goe. And when his mas- 
ter came home, he gave him the halfe of his money, and bade him farewell, for 
he would goe see the world.” 

After leaving the farmer, Rush went into the service of a gentleman whose 
daughter was possessed, and persuaded him to send for the abbot of the monas- 
tery where he had resided, who cured the maiden, conjured Rush into his own 
likeness of a horse, made him carry him home as well as a quantity of lead 
which the gentleman had given him, and then confined him to “an olde castle 
that stood farre within the forrest,” and the story ends with the pious excla- 
mation, ** from which devill and all other devills defend us, good Lord! 
Amen.’ 

We feel that we are already trespassing beyond the limits which we ought 
to assign to our paper, or it would be easy for us to trace the familiar and mis- 
chievous elf in England, in a hundred different shapes, up tothe present day. 
But we have done enough for our purpose—we have shown the existence of 
this personage of the popular mythology from an extremely early period up to 
the time of the formation of the adventures of Friar Rush and Rebin Good- 
fellow ; we have also, we think, adduced sufficient reasons for supposing that 
the one, as well as the other, was a general and not a particular name; or, to 
use again an expression which we have already employed, that the foundations 
of these tale-books were legends, but not the legends of the personages whose 
names they bear. There is no stronger distinguishing characteristic of the dif- 
ferent families of people than that afforded by their popular superstitions, and, 
were it but on this account, they are well worthy of our attention. Our lan- 
guage, vur manners, our institutions, our political position, through ten centu- 
ries, have been undergoing a continual and important change; yet during this 
long period our popular mythology, deeply imprinted in the minds of the pea- 
santry, has remained the same, and, where it has not been driven away by 
schoolmasters and steam-engines, it still exists unaltered. It has not only exist- 
ed during this period, but it has from time to time stepped forth from its ob- 
scurity and exerted a powerful influence on the world around. First, it was re- 
ceived or retained unwittingly by the Christian missionaries and converts, and 
created in their hands a race of beings, designated by the name of demons, 
which never existed in the pure Christiancreed. Afterwards its influence was 
felt by philosophy, and it had no little share in the strange vagaries of alchymy 
and magic. Next, it appeared in a more terrible form than all; singularly 
enough, as our forefathers became more enlightened, the popular superstitions 
seized more forcibly than ever upon their minds ; and the destruction of many 
thousands of persoms in the space of a few years for the imaginary crime of 
witchcraft will bear a permanent and substantial testimony to what superstition 
can do. The Puritans, who succeeded the Papists, were by no means less 
superstitious than their predecessors—their devils were but a repetition of those 
of the monks of earlier times. The popular notion of devils and their works, 
as it now exists, decidedly owes its origin to the old mixture of popular my- 
thology with Christianity—to it we must attribute the ludicrous character which 
has so often in popular stories been given to the demous, their stupidity, and 
their simplicity. To such devils as these do we owe devil’s bridges, and 
devil’s arrows, and devil’s holes, and devil's dykes, and the like, which are con- 
tinually met with in the wilder and more mountainous parts of our island. To 
these devils, tuo, we owe haunted houses and haunted castles—they delight in 
throwing about the chairs and the crockery-ware. 
who still sometimes make their appearance among the Welsh peasantry, and of 
whom they tell a maltiplicity of tales. 

Of these tales we will give the following as a specimen—it is one that we 


Such, also, are the devils | 


** Why, yes,” answered Morgan, “ there’s some truth in that same, sure 
enough; [ used to meet him wow and then, but we fell out, and I have not seen 
him these two months.” 

Ay!” exclaimed each of the party, “ how’s that, Morgan ?” 

“Why, then, be quiet, and I'll tell ye it all.” And thereupon Morgan emp- 


| tied his pot, and had it filled again, and took a puff of his pipe, and began his 
| story. 


y 
* Well then,” says he, “ you must know that I had not seen his honour for a 
long time, and it was about two months ago from this that | went one evening 
along the brook shooting wild fowl, and as I was going whistling along, whom 
should I spy coming up but the Devil himself! But you must know he was 
dressed mighty fine, like any grand gentleman, though I knew the old one well 
by the bit of his tail which hung out at the bottom of his trowsers. Well, he 
came up, and says he, * Morgan, how are ye?’ and says I, touching my hat, 
‘ pretty well, your honour, I thank ye.’ And then says he, ‘Morgan, what are 
ye looking a’ter, and what's that long thing ye’re carrying with ye!’ And says 
I, ‘ I’m only walking out by the brook this fine evening, and carrying my backy- 
ipe with me to smoke.’ Well, you all know the old fellow is mighty fond of 
he backy ; so says he, * Morgan, let's have a smoke, and |’ll thank ye.” And 
says I, ‘ you’re mighty welcome.’ So I gave him the gus, and he put the muz- 
zle in his mouth to smoke, and thinks I, ‘ I have you, now, old boy, ‘cause you 
see I wanted to quarrel with him; so! pulled the trigger, and off went the gun 
bang in his mouth. ‘ Puff!’ says he, when he pulled it out of his mouth, and 
he stopped a minute to think about it, and says he, ‘ D—d strong backy, Mor- 
gan!’ Then he gave me the gun, and loeked huffed, and walked off, and sure 
enough I’ve never seen him since. And that's the way I got shut of the old 
gentleman, my boys !” ; 

Such is the ludicrous story of Morgan Jones, who cad to do with a proper 
Welsh devil, without doubt. ' 

In conclusion, we have only to add, that we wish heartily some one qualified 
for the task would give us a good work on the popular mythology of England, 
and we wish still more that those who have it in their power would collect the 
popular legends and the traces of the popular creed as they still exist amongst 
our peasantry. In Germany, the reprint of the adventures of Friar Rush is 
but one book amongst a thousand which have appeared upon their popular super- 
stitions—much has been done also in Sweden, and in Denmark, and almost 
everywhere except in England, where we have scarcely anything on a subject 
which is so really interesting. 


eS 


THE CARNIVAL AT ROME. 


The carnival, properly so called, is the time from Christmas to Shrovetide, 
during which interval the theatres are opened, and the town begins to assume an 
appearance of gaiety. But the carnival so famous all over the world is the eight 
days* immediately preceding Lent, when Rome and the Romans seem changed 
to another place and a different people. In the spring of 1835 this last and con- 
centrated carnival commeneed on Saturday the 2lst of February. But long 
before the actual commencement, its approach is indicated by various and une- 
guivocal symptoms. Gradually and one by one, as the stars come out after sun- 
set, a mask or a fancy dress, often of the humblest materials, makes its appear- 
ance in the shops; now and then a race-horse is led up the Corso, to familiarize 
him with his future career; organ-grinders, tambourine-playera, toy-sellers, 
wild-beast-men, giantesses, dwarfs, and phenomena of all sorts, creep from their 
dark retirement and disperse themselves about the town. Day by day benches 
and scaffuldings gradwally rise along the Corso, and their progress is anxiously 
watched by multitudes of shaggy-cloaked expectants, who have little hope of 
being able to purchase a seat there when they are finished. The markets, 
which in Italy always exhibit a curious and incongruous display of eatables, are 
now fuller and more incongruous than ever. The word carnival or meat adieu ! 
has its proper effect, and every one prepares fur a last and vigorows effort of in- 
dulgence. Delicacies, which an Englishman would denote by some other name, 
pour in from all quarters—wild boar, and occasionally an otter or a hedgehog, 
dog-fish, cuttle-fish, red mullets, crawfish, baskets full of small fry about half 
an inch long, dandelion, wild asparagus, young shoots of the hop plant, and 
thistle roots, thousands of thrushes, starlings, linnets, goldfinches, and tomtits, 
all nothing but feathers and skin.t—These form a very small extract from the 
Roman bill of fare. 

public fountains are cleansed out, the streets are swept by galley-slaves or con- 
| victs sentenced to that office, and criminals are publicly decapitated, perhaps as 
| a warning to others to make a discreet use of the coming license. Even the 
monastic world relax their severities ; and religious orders who pass the rest of 
the year in seclusien may now be seen enjoying liberty and fresh air, and in- 
dulging in a walk or adrive. Here passes a hackney coach containing three or 
four nuns; there a procession of pretty novices, neatly dressed in black, steals 








one or two nuns of authority, who bring up the rear. 


sionally be seen about the theatres, conveying, doubtless, not himself, but his 
suite and household, to hear an opera and see a ballet. 

These are a few of the symptoms of that explosion which isto fire off at one 
burst the long-subdued gaiety of the Roman populace. The day before the 
carnival mer on horseback, in an antique red and yellow dress, parade about the 
town with eight banners, which are the prizes of the horse-race on each day, 
calling for adrink-money at the houses of the principal officers engaged in the 
festivities. One banner is cloth of gold about three yards long, another cloth 
of silver,a third of crimson, a fourth of scarlet velvet, the rest of inferior 
silks; but on each is painted or embroidered a victorious horse, and a sort of 
streamer at the top is decorated with the pope’s arms. 

But, in order to convey a clear idea of the carnival, it will first be necessary 
to describe, with some minuteness, the Corso, the street where it is held, and 
in which all the fashion as well as the humour of Rome are, for the time, con- 
centrated. 

In almost every large town in Italy there is one long narrow street called the 
Corso, from the horse-races which are held there at this season; but I know 
few cities except Rome where the Corso is the principal thoroughfare, and where, 
on other occasions also, the greatest bustle and movement is to be found. 
Here, on every saini’s day and Sunday, through the cooler part of the year, a 
processiou of carriages regularly passes up and down from about three in the 
afternoon till sunset, the feot-pavement is crowded with well-dressed men ; 
and this display is so much a thing of course that guards are stationed to pre- 


course of this whirlpool of men and horses. 
Park of Rome. 

But this Hyde Park isa long, straight, narrow street, about three quarters of 
a mile in length, and terminated at one end by the Piazza del Populo, the prin- 
cipal entrance to Rome, and at the other end by the Piazza di Venezia. At 
about the middle of its course it passes by another square called the Piazza Co- 
lonna, from the beautiful historical column of Antoninus Pius which rises in 


In short, the Corso is the Hyde 


its centre. On the Sunday promenade these three squares form a sort of eddy | 


to the tide which runs through the Corso. 
as it may be: 
Corso would render it a scene of inextricable confusion. So great is the pas- 
sion for this drive among all classes in Rome that the lower orders will club 


Here they turn, drive off, or fall in, 








wretched carriage, bowing, with great airs, to each other, and looking down on 
| the pedestrians with an expression of such contempt that I have once or twice 


seen it returned by a chorus of laughter. Nor are they ever tired of this 
amusement. 


To make the approaching féte still more brilliant, the | 





their purses to procure an occasional hackney coach: and you see the lady’s | 
maid, the small tradesman’s wife, and the well-doing washerwoman, lvlling in a } 





possession of this remnant of two states, perhaps the two most interesting in 
the history of the world. 

But, stately and grand as the Corso may be at other times, when the carnival 
begins its character alters and the scene is changed. Outside the houses tem- 
porary balconies are erected, and gaily hung with tapestry and fringes; and the 
pope issues a notice (avviso) recommending that they be strong. From every 
window coloured, cloth, drapery, or carpets are suspended, so that the face of 
every house is nearly overspread with a party-eoloured covering. A flag is sel- 
dom seen in Italy; but on féte-days these carpets and damaeks answer nearly 
the same purpose. The ground is strewed with a light brown velcanic gravel, 
both to improve its appearance and to give a firmer footing to the horses. All 
| this, united with the height of the houses, the softness of the climate, and the 

gaiety of the costumes, gives to the Corso the air of a vast ball-room or gallery, 
decked out to receive an assembled nation in their hours of festivity, and one 
forgets entirely that it is a mere street, or that it has ever been or ever can be 
used for the common purposes of every-day life. 

When the carnival commences, and the signal for the reign of misrule is 
given, very little is done on the forenoon of the first day, or of any succeeding 
one. It would oe too much to play the fool from morning till night, and so men save 
themselves for a grand and united burst of folly. It is about half past two that 
the tide begirs to flow ; men, women, children, and carriages may then be seen 
tending f-om ail parts to a common centre. The Corso is the attractive power 
which draws to itself the most discordant particles of society, there to work 
and ferment as they may. At every avenue a dragoon is stationed to hinder in- 
gress aud egress by any other except the right one. Partiesof infantry contina- 
ally marching up and down, to prevent the disturbances, civil or political, that 
might easily arise in such an assembly. Bands of military music are posted 
here and there, to show that the papal army is employed on this occasion to 
adorn aad notto intimidate. But the carriages have formed two close and con- 
nected lines ; there isatrain of pedestrians in the middle and another on the 
fuot-pavement on each side, and a seene is commencing, to describe which 
would require, as Homer says of a different display, a hundred brazen mouths, 
as many tongues, and as many different voices. 

And first we will begin with the masks on foot: nor are the simplest of these 
the least elegant—for instance, when a country girl of Tivoli or Murino appears 
in the native costume of her beautiful country, merely concealing ker face with 
a mask of black silk. There are several of these women constantly in Rome, 
who not only are worthy to be, but who really are professionally models for 
painters. But fun, not elegance, is the order of the day, as a list of groups 
and characters will clearly show. A black bear walks arm-in-arm with a cat, 
and a man after them dandles a dog dressed like an infant in swaddling clothes.* 
A white bear runs about in a rampant attitude, occasionally taking off his head 
to cool himself, or quiet some child that bad been frightened. A warrior with 
a lance and helmet charges the crowd, at the same time humourously counter- 
feiting imbecility and cowardice. A foot soldier, in a ridiculous uniform and 
yellow complexioned mask, struts before the pope's shabby troops, and carica- 
tures their ill-disciplined manners. Sometimes a handsome fellow, clean shaved 
and dressed to represent a bouncing woman of forty, singles from the throng a 
well-dressed man, perhaps an Englishman, and kisses him with a loud smack, 
to the great amusement of the bystanders. Then come Harlequins, Punches, 
and Scaramouches by dozens. ‘Two physicians strut along, followed by an 
apothecary bearing a syringe of awful dimensions. ‘The Quaker, dressed in an 
old-fashioned English suit of clothes, is not so favourite a character as it was 
some years ago, but he is still occasionally to be seen talking and staring with 
stiff impertinence. There are brigands, negroes, madmen, Turks, and Per- 
sians without number. There are wigs of scarlet, green, and blue hair; noses 
like birds’ beaks or elephants’ trunks; and faces of a brilliant blue or scarlet 
complexion. 

On the other hand, the carriages, though generelly filled by the upper classes, 
and people who do not choose to disguise themselves, are yet not occupied by peo- 
ple too fine to make merry ; and, even when the masters do not choose to traves- 
tie themselves, the servants are allowed full liberty of embodying their fancies. 
Thus you see a coach driven by a lady six feet high, who has feathers on her 
head, a reticule on her arm, and who, with mincing modesty, is very fearful her 
legs or feet should be exposed ; Harlequin, or Scaramouch, or a fine-looking 
woman (apparently), or amameluke, acts as footman. A sort of open omnibus, 
holding twelve or sixteen absurd characters, and driven by a devil or a monkey, 
comes next ; and a general grin is caused by a broken-down carriage filled with 
young ladies apparently in their night-gowns. In short, the further a person 
can depart from his real character the better. Children three or four years of 
age are dressed as very old men, or bearded Turks, or genera! officers. Men ap- 
pear as wild beasts or as women. The Romans have a particular pleasure in 
taking this opportunity of ridiculing female vanity and affectation—sometimes 
even carrying their humour beyond the limits either of reason or delicacy: for 














by on its way to some garden or villa—well watched and guarded, however, by | example, by representing a woman very far advanced in the family-way. By 


And at night a heavy | a similar perversity young ladies have a peculiar penchant for male attire: the 
brick-red capacious carriage, which claims a prelate for its owner, may occa- | surtout, boots, and hat cocked onone side, do not prevent their being recognised. 


Well, now that my forces are all drawn on the field of battle, nothing re- 
mains but to put themin action. And though the unlearned reader may sup- 
ose the last sentence to be only a figure of speech it is really no such thing. 
A battle does commence, and in good earnest. For the Italians, thinking it 
| might become insipid to parade continually up and down and do nothing else, in- 
| vented the not inelegant custom of saluting each other by throwing a handful of 
| sweetmeats or a bouquet of flowers—a graceful action, which, when executed 
| * good style by a handsome woman, brings into real life and existence the 
Aurora of Guido or Guercino. But, though the original fashion still remains, 
| some other degenerate ones have been engrafted on it, which might be considered 
ill-natured and spiteful were they not highly ridiculous. 

There is a kind of comfit made of chalk, about the size of a pill, and altoge- 
ther very like the first efforts of an apothecary’s apprentice. They are of 
various colours, green, pink, and brown, but generally white, and are prepared 
| in such quantities that bushels and sacks full are sold in the streets. Every 

one, whether on foot or in a carriage, takes care to be well provided with this 
| ammunition, and some even make use of a spoon with an elastic handle, in order 
| to throw with greater force and certainty. Such are the common materiale 
of warfare, and a mask of fine woven wire is generally used by those who have 
| no other defence against these annoyances. But the more elegant pelt each 





| other only with bunches of flowers or bon-bons—the Jess elegant with egg-shelle 
full of flour, or handfuls of pounded chalk. 


; , | It is easier to conceive than describe the different encounters which take 
vent any of the carriages from breaking the line, or interrupting the regular | place in 


the general skirmish. Sometimes a pair of combatants, beginning at 


first piano, piano, gradually lose a little temper, and advancing from crescendo, 


| to forte, ouly stop because their shot is exhausted, by which time they are gene- 


rally both as white as millers. Sometimes two carriages, in passing each other, 
stop for an instant to fire a broadside, which leaves terrible traces on velvets 
and satins. Another party, posted in a balcony, and selecting some command- 
ing corner, with the skill of a Wellington, hail down such showers on the pas- 
sers by that to escape is allthey can do—and the crowd often prevents that. 
At the end of the day the ground is quite whnte, as if after a violent hail-storm. 


| No one is ever supposed to be offended with any:hing that occurs. Are 
and without these spaces for rallying, the narrowness of the | PP l yehing 


you pelted, you must pelt in return. A person stops you in the crowd, and 
tries to raise a laugh against you—make the best use of your wits inreply. A 
mask gets up behind your carriage, on the box, and even into it—but, as he gene- 
rally behaves with the vtmust civility, all you can dois to laugh at hisimpudence. 
When this scene of confusion and fun has reached its greatest height, which 
is at about half-past four, a cannon is fired on the Capitol to give notice that 
the Corso is tobe cleared of carriages for the race, and the same signal is repeat- 











The Roman drives up and down the Corso, down and up again, 
without appearing to suspect that this pastime may be dull or monotonous, and 
remains most firmly attached to a custom which is produced by the indolence 


peculiar to a warm climate, and perpetuated by the vanity common to the homan 
species. 


have ourselves heard told in the Welsh marshes,—it is the story of Morgan 

Jones and the Devil. ‘Those who would have another may look into any Welsh | 
guide for that of the Devil’s Bridge in Carmarthenshire. Doubtless the Devil’s 
Hole in the Peak had a similar legend connected with it, whose original may 
also have had some connection with the elf-story told by Gervase of Tilbury as 
having occurred at this spot. Butlet us return tu our story. Some twenty years 
ago, when in retired parts of thecountry the communication between one place 

and another was much slower and less frequent than it is now, there was a great | 
deal of horse-stealing carried on in the English counties on the borders of Wales. 





three carriages to run abreast, and generally not more thantwo. The houses on 
each side are very lofty, and mostly built in that gluomy though grand style of 
architecture which distinguishes the Roman palaces of the time of Leo X. 
T , | In many the windows of the ground floor are protected and completely covered 
hose counties were and are full of pretty little towns and villages, in one or | with solid gratings of wrought iron ; and, though their design and workmanship 
cea oe there were fairs for the sale of live stock almust every day of ; are often very elegant, still the whole effect isheavy and sombre. In others the 
soll [ wo drag call Gane aa a horse from one parish, and carry it away and | ground floor is appropriated to shops and warehouses, the upper apartments 
hed lost Ww i i eee almost before the rightful owner knew that he | being retained by their noble owners, or let to such travelling milordi as can pay 
st it. ell, It 80 happened that about this time lived a lazy careless | for them. So that the Corso is at the same time a busy thoroughfare, and a 


pane men. sort of fellow, by name Morgan Jones, who contrived to make a living | street of majestic palaces, which give to the mind serious and even melancholy 
omehow or other, but how it was, nobody well knew, though most people sus- 


pected that it was not the most honest livelihood a person might gain. 

wy body was sure that Morgan was deeply implicated in horse-stealing, and 
maay a time had he been brought before the Justice on suspicion, but do what 
they could nobody could find sufficient evidence to convict him. People won- 


dered and talked about it fora long time, until at last they came to the only 
natural conclusion, namely, 


Venetian republic. Austria, into whose hands Venice has fallen, now holds 





* In these eight days are not included two Sundays and a Friday, which intervene 





The Corso of Rome és so narrow that in few parts it would allow more than | 


| ed along the line, and answered by another cannon in the Piazza del Populo. 
| in a few minutes the guns again fire, and it is then supposed that the street is oc- 
| cupied by pedestrians alone ; and it is really surprising with what precision, and 

in how little time every vehicle disappears. But the whole Roman people are £0 
| practised year after year in the details of the carnival that they execute each of 
its movements almost as mechanically asa soldier on drill performs his exercise. 
| Now, when the carriages are gone, succeeds another and a greater difficulty— 
| to open a passage for the horses through the crowd. Various are the means em- 
| ployed, but none are effectual longer than fora moment. First, half a score of 
| dragoons charge the multitude, and gailop along the course. The multitude 
| opens and closes again as the waves rush on in the track of asteamer. Thena 

party of infantry march along, dropping a soldier on each side of the atreet, 
| every five or ten yards, to keep open a passage, if he can. And, lastly, a body 
| of foot soldiers, exactly the breadth of the street, march along, and sweep before 
| them every one who is not included within the prescribed limits. But, even then, 

except just near the starting-place, the motley mass closes in again, led on, per- 


impressions ; and it is terminated by one, the Palace of Venice, which is doubly haps, by some balf-dozen masks, who in general consider themselves privileged 
In fact. | the representative of fallen greatness, for it was built with stone from the Colli- | persons. 


seumt of Rome, to form a diplomatic residence for the representative of the | 


Suppose, then, that the course is clear, that each dragoon is posted in his nook, 
that the guns are again primed and loaded, that all isready. Quick, then, to the 
| Populo, for itisan anxious moment! The rope is stretched across the course, 

and,hark! Bang!—the cannons. The gates are upened, and, look! there are 





that Morgan Jones must have dealings with the | between them, and divide the festivities into four portions. Laying aside the claims the horses, plunging and kicking—-the grooms can scarcely hold them. They 
evil one. which Sunday has on all Christians, and Friday on the Roman Catholics in parti- 

Now it once chanced that Morgan and some of his chesen crenies'w cular, eight days continued merriment would tire the highest spirits,and make the * Almost immediately that a child is born the Romans bind it up in a peculiar 
making themselves jolly over sundry pots of ale and pipes of tot ata ~ wildest imagination flaz, were not some such agreeable relief as this interposed. manner, and so tiglitly that the poor thing cannot stir its legs. On the Epiphany, 
white deal table, in the clean parlour of a vety neat Pi ap ol tobacco, ataround|; {A lady on her first visitto Italy saw with some surprise a dish of these little | or Festa dei tre Re, i.g. Feast of the Three Kings, a miraculous image of the infant 
alehouses are in that part of the countr And the © alehouse, ae all village birds produced . a table d’hote, ard enquired what they were. Madame,” replied | Saviour is exhibited at the church of St. Maria, in Araceli, and this image is an exact 
and comfortable together : \ y. @ me ey began to get very happy! @ nuasty Frene yy ce sont des illumons. _ P model of the present Roman method of swaddling children, except that the clothes 
hall demanding ee » and were telling one another their adventures, till at [ Bad as was the a e of the Coliseum,namely, to supply stones for many of the are covered with gold and jewels, and that the tips of the toes are uncovered. 

poke plainly out, and told Morgam Jones that it was commonly resort modern churches and palaces of Rome, other buildings have been destroyed for a yet | Every stranger observes that Rome contains a very large proportion of dwarfs and 
ed he had to do with the Devil. uy Teport-| jower purpose—to furnish the mortar. Many are the temples and statues which } deformed persons, and the plan of nursing adopted there furnishes one sufficiently 
i were broken vp during the middle ages and burnt to make lime. | obvious cause, 











it. See! that brown pony, covered with tinsel, has got half under the ropes 
in his struggles to be off ; and the black one, painted with white stars, has 
his fore-legs over it ; and the bay, with lighted crackers on his back, is kick- 
ing most furiously. They will be gone before they can take their stations fair- 
ly. Yes, it is so! 
—and off they scamper like the winds let loose. For one moment we see 
them rushing into the distance, but the crowd closes in—they are goune—they 
disappear. 

Another day let us goto the Piazza di Venezia and see the termination of the 
race. ‘The nearer we can be to the end of the course, the better ; fur those two 
sail-cloths stretched across the street are the goal which decide the victory. 
The Roman Senate, resembling their predecessors in name and titie* only, take 
their station here; and their gilded carriages and gaudy liveries will serve to 
amuse us while we are waiting. But in the midst of-these laces, and furbelows, 
and cocked hats, and bag-wigs, do not overlook those fine wild-looking fellows, 
with nothing to distinguish them from the other peasants but a scarlet cap, with 
a gold tassel. They look more serious and determined than the «est. They 
had need be so; for each is here to catch his horse at the end of the race, and 
he well knows that, unless he do it boldly and skilfully, his life may pay for it. 
But the cannons have fired for the third time, and there is a movement in the 
crowd. Something must be coming. Yes, they open—it is they !—the horses! 
But, ah! they do not come in so quick as they started; and at the head of the 
body there are three abreast It is near the end, and which will win? Yes, one 
has sprung forward—he is first—he bounds to the cloth, which he can scarcely 
see, touches it, starts back, rears, and falls. But he wins, and he is not hurt, 
for his master has caught him, and is leading him away. 

And now for the rest, that come charging ina herd. With what precision 
each groom darts into the body as they sweep by, and seizes his horse! One 
falls, and is trampled under foot, but bis friends lift him up again; he may, per- 

ps, be unhurt, 

Is itallover? No, I think not yet, for a sound of laughing, cursing, and 
yelling arises: and, at last, like hunted wild-beasts, two horses, that had been 
long, long behind, come in, pursued with execrations (the mob hates a failure), 


and they say that two others, frightened by the throng, have bolted from the 
Corso, and escaped. 


So, now that the race is over, let 
* 


us go home. 
* * * 


* * 

The prize which has excited all this contention is two-fold. One of the strips 
of cloth which had been paraded about the town, and a sumof money. And 
the history of these banners, like that of almost every think else in Rome, is 
characteristic and memorable. During the more intolerant days of the papal 
church, when she had survived persecution, but had not learned mercy, the Jews 
were compelled in person to run the same races in the Corso, fur the satisfaction 
of their believing brethren, and were followed in the course by the same yells, 
shouts, groans, and execrations, which now fall to the lot of the hindmost 
horses. In course of time, as the church became more tolerant or less power- 
ful, this degradation to both parties was commuted into a fine of money, to 
assist the expenses of the carnival—and now, the cloth of gold, and the cloth 
of silver, the odds and ends of velvet and silk, are a tribute of no very great 
weight, which the Hebrews pay for being tolerated. The money gained by the 
winning horses is furnished by the government. For six days, the first horse 
gets thirty scudi (about £6 7s. 6d.); on Thursday, or Giovedi Grasso, he gains 
sixty scudi, or £12 128.; and on Shrove Tuesday, the last day, eighty scudi 
(about £17 Os. 5d.) is the reward of the victor. There are, on an average, 
about ten or eleven running horses each day. There is no betting on the oc- 
casions. Formerly, some imitators of the English betted small sums, but it 
is now out of fashion. None but Roman horses are allowed to run; and, if 
a foreigner choose to enter one, it must be a horse of the country, as the 
ostensible motive of the premium is to improve the breed of horses in the 
Roman states. 

There is, doubtless, a great deal in all this which appears childish and ridi- 
culous. The horses, running through a paved street, upon much the same 
principle as a dog with a tin canister tied to his tail, hunted by the mob, and 
made wild as antelopes, have certainly nota fair trial of speed or strength. 
The prize also seems, to our ideas, rather small. But, as every one is satished, 
all ends are answered. ‘The farmers, and small landed proprietors, who furnish 
the horses, are very proud of the banner, and contented with the sixty or eighty 
scudi. The pope and cardinals may fancy that they improve the race of barberi, 
as they are called; and nothing can surpass the delight of the Romans at the 
whole exhibition. As the horses are being led tothe course they count them, 
one, two, three, and so on, with a nervous sort of anxiety ; and when the 
rope drops, and the barbs start off in a body, people clap their hands, and lean 
back, in their enthusiasm exclaiming. ‘‘ Ah, belia! bella! Dio mio, che 
bella cosa!’ ‘Oh, beautiful! beautiful! Good heavens, what a beautiful 
sight !” 

On every evening during the carnival all the theatres are open; but they are 
not always very well attended, because a great object of attraction is found in 
the masked balls given at the Teatro Aliberti,t in the Via del Babuino, the 
largest theatre in Rome. As the admission is but three pauls, or about fifteen- 
pence English, it is always crowded; and there are frequently between three 
and four thousand people assembled. At a popular entertainment like this, we 
are not to expect the same splendour of costume or display of wealth as would 
be found at a masquerade or fancy bail in England, because with us such scenes 
are frequented only by the higher classes: but there is no lack of fancy or 
humour, there is no rudeness or boisterousness, and it is not necessary to 
hire buffoons to amuse the duller part of the company. The more distinguished 
people confine themselves principally to the boxes, holding a sort of levee 
to receive their friends, who may pay their respects masked or onmasked, as it 
best pleases them. The area, or pit, is filled by a more lively set, who dance, 
promenade, er tease each other in a shrill, feigned, masquerading voice. You 
are not suffocated with bon-bons, and the people are of a more respectable 
class ; otherwise the whole scene is little more than a repetition of what has 
been described as taking place in the Corso. 

There is not so much humour to be seen on the firet day of the carnival as 
afterwards. Carriages and walkers throng in great numbers, but very few masks 
make their appearance. Foreigners of all nations then come merely as specta- 
ors, to take a lesson in the part they are to play on the succeeding days, and 
learn how to do carnival. On all other occasions it goes on increasing in liveli- 
ness, and the two great displays of fun are, Giovedi Grasso, Thursday in the 
middle of the festival, and Shrove Tuesday, which is at the end of it. 

About the middle of the carnival the pope publishes a notice or regulation, 
which is stuck about the streets like a play-bill, declaring the manner in which 
Lent is to be observed, when they are to eat meat, when to fast, and what reli- 
gious observances will ensure a certain degree of indulgence. The sight of this 
unwelcome edict seems to bave the same effect upon the Romans as the dis- 
play of askeleton in the midst of a feast had upon the ancient Egyptians, ad- 
monishing them to make the most of life while pleasure was still in their power. 
No contrivance is spared to make gaiety succeed to gaiety during the last two 
days of the carnival. After the religious duties of Sunday are over, there are 
the theatres and the opera, and, as these are concluded by about midnight, at one 
in the morning a masked ball begins, which lasts till dawn. On Tuesday, at ten 
o'clock, there is a morning performance at the opera, daylight being shut out, 
and the lampa lighted. One feels that it is almost like an impure debauch to 
leave the beautiful Italian sunshine, and shut oneself up in a close dingy thea- 
tre. But the Romans do it with great delight, and show still greater delight in 
leaving it. ‘*Ah che bello lume! What beautiful sunshine!” they exclaim 
on coming out, saluting each other as if the day had suddenly dawned in the 
night time. ‘ Buon giorno, ben levato, ben alzato: good morning, how d'ye 
do! good morrow,” pass about from mouth to mouth. After the theatre, there 
is the Corso and the horse-race ; after the race eomes the illumination, which 
I will describe by and by, and the whole ends with a masked ball, from which 
the company are turned out at eleven at night, to prepare for Asb Wednesday. 
And on Ash Wednesday you may walk through the streets of this strange in- 
consistent Rome and find every thing so quiet, grave, orderly, and sober, that 
you ask yourself whether the carnival is not a dream and an imagination, rather 
than the recollection of a thing which actually has been 

The carnival of Rome is a féte whose character is national rather than pope- 
lar. It comprises all ranks, and softens all distinctions It is true that the 
majority of masks are persons of the middle and lower classes, but the nobility, 
and even the ecclesiastics, are there also, to grace by their presence, and to as- 
sist the observance of good order. And from the circumstance of its being a 
national rejoicing, and of such a nation as Rome, there also arises a certain 
dignity and grandeur very imposing to a stranger. The best troops are em- 
ployed, in their best regimentals ;t good military bands parade the town, and 
are stationed in different parts of the Corso; and every movement of the day, 
such as clearing out the carriages, the preparations for the race, and the re-ad- 
mission of carriages, are all regulated by the sound of cannon. The horses 

* S. P.Q. R. is painted on the panels of the state carriages of the executive go- 
"tS The th is not at present used for dramatic purposes. 

: peg ets be Contesned that bad are the best, both troops and regiment- 
als. It would be difficult to find in all Europe a more unwashed, unshaven, undril- 
led, ill-matched, and insuberdinate set of soi-disant soldiers than the papal army. 
To give one trait:—The inferior officers and private soldiers associate together 
in perfect equality, and a man will not receive orders unless he be addressed by 
the title of “ Signore, or Sir.” The handful of Swiss, and the body guard, or 
Guarda Nobile, who are gentlemen and noblemen, are certainly superior to the 
rest; but then these latter are merely soldiers of parade, to adorn the ceremonial 
on days of state. 
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the Capitol, attended by dreams, the banner he has won, and a detachment of | 
soldiers, on the outskirts of that very Via Sacra 
‘riumphs of so many victorious heroes uf ancient Rome. The conduct of the | 
people too shows that they know how to respect themselves. Never once, du- 
ring the whole eight days, did I witness, or hear of, a single case of indecency, 
losult, drunkenness, or pocket-picking among the masks—an astonishing in- 
stance of good behaviour, if we consider how many thousands are congregated 
on each day. _The governments of Rome and Naples have lately been nervous 
about the carnival, fearing political disturbances, but I think without sufficient 
grounds, as the people are too much intent upon pursuing their own whims to 
pay attention to more serious matters. 

To this féte the Romans look forward from one end of the year to the other. 
It is this, and one or two other such festivals, which reconcile them to the es- 
plonage of the priests,* and the burdens imposed by an impoverished and over- 
grown hierarchy ; and it may be that it is such seasons of general relaxation 
and enjoyment which diffuse among the Roman poor a happiness, a content, and 
a good feeling, which is certainly not to be found among the labouring classes 
in Evgiand 

Few sights can be prettier or more elegant than the illumination, which 
concludes all things, and takes place on the last evening of the carnival. 
Immediately that the race is ended, which is about five or ten minutes 
after sunset, the cannons fire, to give notice that carriages may again enter 
the Corso. In a very short space of time it is filled with its usual throng ; 
but every person, whether in carriages, at the windows, in balconies, or on the 
foot pavement, holds in his hands two or three lighted tapers. The trial of 
skillis who can best put out the tapers of his neighbour, and keep his own 
lighted. _Every method of extinguishing is considered fair. The common im- 
plement is a handkerchief tied to the end of a stick, or the bough of a tree ; 
but the most amusing is a fan at the end of a very long cane like a fishing rod, 
which is used by some one at a window, and which sweeps half across the street 
with fearful execution. The more candles people can put out, the greater is 
their satisfaction, and they taunt their victims with the continued cry of “ Senza 
moccoli! Senza moccoli! Your candles are out! Your candles are out!” 
Of course when men are attacked they will defend themselves, and, therefore, 
some are provided with long reeds to ward off the offending handkerchiefs ; 
others protect their lights by enclosing them ia little paper lanterns at the end 
of a high stick ; and others suspend little strings of candles {rom house to house, 
high up in the air, and far above the reach of any enemies. 

Childish as this may seem, every thing is done and taken good humouredly 
The pelting ceases, and masks are laid aside, or turned to the back of the head, 
but every one appears in the fancy costume he had worn during the day. Here 
comes a waggon full of the heathen gods and goddesses, each with their respec- 
tive emblems illuminated. Mercury has a taper at the end of his wand, Diana 
on her bow; Apollo's lyre is blazing with candles, and Jupiter's lightning really 
flashes fire. There stalks a man with a weathercock on the top of his hat, 
holding a flambeau at the end of a very long stick. A devil is making himself 
at home with his natural element, and the crowds of Swiss, Greek, and Italian 
peasant girls suffer from no scarcity of sparks. 

As the sun is but just set when the illumination commences, its effect is at 
first scarcely visible. But softly and gradually the sky becomes of a deeper 
and a clearer blue, and stars peep out one by one from their azure hiding place, 
and the Corso shines and sparkles with the brilliancy of a fairy festival. ‘The 
tapers that are used being very small, they do not give much light though count- 
less in number, but glitter and shine as if a shower of golden spangles had fallen 
fromthe sky. Nor is their brightness fixed and monotonous ; the lights dance 
atout like motes in the sunshine, and, as the carriages move up and down 
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on the great waste. I ride a white camel, with my saddie-bags under me, and 
a pair of water-skins quite full beneath them: over the saddle is my bed. In 
my own figure I am neither a Bedouin, a merchant, nor a Turk, yet something 
of all. A thick cherry stick, with a cross at the end of it, serves to guide the 
animal; a gentle tap on the right side of bis neck sends bien to the left, and 
one on the opposite makes him turn back again to the right; a knock on the 
back of his neck stops him, and a few blows between the ears bring him to his 
knees, if accompanied by a guttural sound resembling, as the Arabs say, the 
pronunciation of their letter *khe’: to make him move quicker, it is necessary 
to prick him with the point of the stick on the shoulders. And now! think I 
am master of hismotions. * * * 

* April 5th.—We started this morning at a little before six o’clock, and 
arriving at eight on a pleasant plain, protected to the south-west by a gentle 
rise in the ground, halted there; a strong wind from that quarter rendering the 
shelter necessary. To the north, there is a range of bare hills, and at their 
bases are patches of green; the black tents of a tribe of Bedouins are pitched, 
and their cattle enliven the neighbourhood. We passed over a perfect level 
this morning, strewed with flowers and thick with pasture for the camels, where 
we are now resting: we have met the principal part of the caravan, that has 
been waiting the collection of all in this place, the most fertile in food of any 
round Damascus. It is not usual, a3 in many parts of the East, for the camels 
to wind in long strings, one after the other. Our numbers, amounting to fif- 
teen hundred, are scattered over the surface in all directions as far as the eye 
can trace. 

In travelling, the sheikis, or chiefs of the caravan, attended by the military 
part of their equipage mounted on dromedaries, move on in advance, while the 
loaded camels follow at some distance in parallel masses, opening or changing 
the form as the grass renders it necessary ; they fall so naturally into military 
figures, that it is difficult to conceive that they do it without direction. We are 
yet on the borders of the inhabited world, for we have passed several little vil- 
lages. * * * 

* We have several tents in the caravan; they are pitched so as to permit the 
camels belonging to each to lie in the intervals, where they are placed in squads 
for the night. ‘They are by no means agreeable neighbours, for, although they 
are not able to move from their places, they make a most unpleasant gurgling 
noise ; the bales of the merchants elways form the windward defence, for the 
tents have no sides (o them, and but flutter over the goods to keep the sun from 
their owners. 

“At the usual hours of prayer, a loud call is heard throughout the camp, and 
parties flock to where the muezzin takes hig stand : at sun-set, as the camels 
draw in from the pasture, all the Arabs are on their knees, in a line of two or 
three hundred, in two ranks ; the priest, like a fugelman in the front, gives the 
time for bowing their heads and performing the rest of the enjoined ceremonies. 
As they rise on the signal, sink again to their knees, ang press their foreheads 
to the earth with the utmost devotion, the scene is singularly impressive. 

“The omly person whe does not join in the prayers isa Kurd, who has afew 
bales and a wife to protect, and who is of so sour an aspect that I doubt whether 
they would allow him tu join.* * 

** April 8th.—We are obliged to halt this day, and have learnt the cause of 
the short march of yesterday—a very fine grey mare belonging to the sheikh feal- 
ed during the night. He gavea feast in celebration of the birth to the princi- 
pal people of a camp of the great tribe of Anazie, now in our neighbourhood.* * 

‘The festival has created some merriment in the camp; fires are blazing all 
round, and knots are seated in different quarters, smoking, cooking, or eating. 
Very little food is carried by the Arabs, and we are scarcely more luxurious in 
our provision ; I should think meal, cuffee, and tobacco, with a small quanity of 
rice, made up the supply of the richest : in addition to those articles we have a 
few fowls. As we have coinmenced by killing two a day, however, the twelve 





through the crowds of an eddying multitude, it would require but a slight stretch 
of fancy to imagine one saw the track of some magical ship over the waves of 


a luminous sea, or the passage of a cloud of fire-flies on their way to some hap- 
pier abode. , 





* Besides those ecclesiastics who reside in their colleges and convents, there are 
so many others dispersed about the city, that it would be difficult to point out, in the 
invabited parts of Rome, a space of a hundred yards square where one of these 


we set out with are nearly at anend, and then, with the exception of the finest 
olives in the world, we shall be on a par with the meanest ; so on the score of 
housekeeping we have nothing to plague us. My friend Mohammed, a Bedouin 
of our party, who has attached himself to me, will not suffer me to starve, for I 
never approach him that he does not, with more generosity than delicacy, draw 
from the bosom of his dirty shirt an offering of bread, which I do not generally 
refuse.* * 


“The rate at which a loaded camel travels is estimated at two miles and a 





gentlemen ts not to be found. Each of them, in his little circle, is well acquainted 
with what passes both within doors and without. If a foreigner stands but five 
minutes jn the streets in conversation with a native, he wil! soon find that a cocked- 
hat and a black gown are anxiously eaves-dropping. And never in Rome do you 
see Punch or a ballad-singer, or an extempore story-teller, without finding a priest 
attached to the group, who, evidently, both from look and attitude, is scenting after 
treason, not loitering for amusement. 
—>_—_ 


JOURNEY TO INDIA. 


Adventures during a Journey overland to India by way of Egypt, Syria, and the 
Holy Land. By Major Skinner. 2 vols. Bentley. 
[Second Notice. } 

We shall return, without any superfluous words, to the pleasant volumes be- 
fore us. Our halt, it will be remembered, was made in Damascus; ere we 
quit this city, we will draw upon our author for a sketch or two of its streets 
on a Mohammedan sabbath :-— 

‘1 joined in the throng that was passing through the principal gate, and, as 
I was still im the European dress, attracted an uncomfortable degree of notice. 

**T was bewildered with the variety of figures in the crowd; a line of wo- 
men, enveloped in white sheets, filed slowly towards the burial-ground, where 
they usually take up their positions as if they were on their return to their 
graves; their faces hidden with dark-coloured handkerchiefs, or so shrouded 
within the folds of their linen coverings, that* not a feature was to be seen. 
They seemed all of the same diinensions, and moved with the same gait; their 
feet, in yellow boots, just appeared below the white drapery, and gave them the 
air, as they waddled along, of gigantic ducks. Mountebanks and musicians 
threw themselves in the way ; the former tumbling and grimacing before every 
fresh party that came from the gate, and the latter shrieking and drumming in 
their ears till they received a few ‘paras’ for their pains. A perpetual clink- 
ing of brass cups announced where cool water was to be bought ; and bread 
and fruit was cried for sale in the name of the prophet, so loud that it was 
beard above all the other noises. Richly-dressed Turks, upon horses burthen- 
ed with their finery, pranced along the road, their attendants carrying djerids 
beside them; while more sober figures, upon white asses or mules, moved de- 
liberately on with their amber-mouthed pipes at their lips. The season is 
mild, the colours of the men’s dresses are various and gay,—pink, white, and 
sky-blue flaunting in the wind as they gallop. * * 

“‘T rambled all the afternoon among these singular scenes, giving nearly as 
much amusement to those who had never seen a Frank dress before, as | re- 
ceived from all that was new to me. It is ovly six months since an European 
has been able with safety to appear in his own costume, and very few have yet 
been here to display it. Iam to many, therefore, a most singular exhibition. | 
appear so mean a figare in comparison with those of the flowing robes abuut 
me, that I am miserably out of conceit of my wardrobe, and have no occasion 
to be flattered with the notice I have attracted. The Turkish women motter 
‘ God is merciful’ as I pass them, and seem to call for protection from my ill- 
omened aspect ; the Christian women laugh aloud, and chatter with their sweet 
voices comments far from favourable to my appearance. As I walked in front 
of a group of these merry dames, I drew my handkerchief from my coat poc- 
ket, and naturally enough applied it to wipe the dust off my eyes. I was as- 
sailed by such a shout of laughter, that I thought I had committed some fright- 
ful indiscretion. | stood in great perplexity, with my handkerchief in my band, 
evidently an object of intense interest, for many women came shu@ling from a 
distance to see the show. This was at length ended by my returning the cause 
of all the amusement to its place ; when, forgetting their propriety, they clap- 
ped their hands, and laughed with double enjoyment. 

“It is not a difficult matter to become the wonder of a city : and as yet un- 
conscious of the way in which I had merited to be one, I followed the crowd, 
as the evening approached, towards the convent. When we had entered the 
gate, a little boy, struck by the singular shape of a round hat which I wore, 
clapped his hands and called out, ‘ Abu-tanjier !’ * Abu-tanjier!’ ‘the father of 
a cooking-pot !’ This was echoed from every side ; for the resemblance a hat 
bears to the common cooking-vessel with a rim to it, is too strong to escape, 
and I was pursued by the shouts of the people till I was nearly out of sight. 

«A woman, who bad heard the uproar, came to her door, and, as I had out- 
walked the crowd, she could not resist the chance of gratifying her curiosity, 
and begged me to show her my hat. I took it off with great gravity, and put it 
in her bands; I believe she was disappointed to find that it was not a cooking- 
pot in reality: I rescued it from her in time to save it, or it might have been 
lodged in one of the colleges, as a perpetual puzzle to the learned of the city.” 

We must not, however, linger longer in Damascus—with its baths, and cof- 
fee-houses, and beautiful women, so agreeably described by Major Skinner 
After a brief sojourn there, during which a love-adventure was begun quite in 

the Eastern fashion, our author prepared for his journey across the Desert ; and, 
after much bargaining and debating—for the most trifling as well as the most 
important affair cannet be settled at Damascus without an infinite waste of 
palaver—he arranged to join himself, and his esquire Hassan, toa substantial 
caravan bound for Bagdad. The following passages refer to his journey, which, 
as described by Major Skinner, is sadly “ curtailed of all its fair proportions’’ of 
peril and hardship, and dwindles down into an endurable, if not an amusing ride, 
of some twenty days length :-— 





half an hour by almost every traveller. Our caravan has not, I think, exceed- 
ed this, but the variety of its movements has been very tiresome. The Arab 
drivers, who walk in front of the animals, never miss an opportunity of a piece 
of pasture ; but however distant it may be from the proper course, lead them 
towards it, and with the short sticks they carry, beat them into the thickest part 
of it. The camels are anxious enough for the matter themselves, and huddle 
so together that their riders’ legs are in tolerable danger of being crushed in the 
contact. There is so strong a resemblance to a voyage at sea in the passage 
across the Desert, that I cannot divest myself of the belief that the moving 
mass is but a collection of small vessels carried into a heap by the tide. 
Every man is ready witb his stick to fend off the animal that approaches hie , 
one push separates them as it would do a couple of boats ; they move away 





quite unconscious of the circumstance, till another moment swings them toge- 
ther again 

‘The drivers are the poorest and lowest of the tribe, and exercise the sticks 
they carry with very little ceremony. Forexample: I was im the act of drink- 
ing water with the flask applied to my lips, when my camel receiving a blow for 
going where he should not, turned suddenly round, and I came in a sitting 
posture to the ground, amid the laughter of the whole of my part of the caravan. 
I contrived to bear the fall, and without having moved my flask, continued to 
drink. I received an Arab cheer for this feat, and when I had remounted, 
several came to congratulate me on the ingenious manner of my fall. One 
Arab, who had travelled a great deal in Syria, and had seen many Franks, as- 
sured me that I was more fit to be an Arab than any he had ever met, for Franks 
were all excessively awkward and disconcerted when they fell. I do not mean 
either to take much merit to myself for this act of agility, or to recommend it to 
the practice of travellers; but it has positively gained me more good-will from 
my wild companions than the most sedate demeanour could havedone. * * 

‘* April 12.—I am so pleased with the independence of the Arab life, that I 
think I could submit with good grace to such a lot for six months. When the 
Desert ceased to be, as it now seems, a garden, I should probably change my 
mind; butat this moment the mildness of the clime, the immense extent, the 
richness and fragrance of the plain, render the life I lead most delightful. I was 
obliged this evening to pluck up a large bed of mint before I was able to spread 
my carpet, the odour being too strong when preased by my weight; it is like the 
most powerful essence of peppermint, and is in very great quantity around. * * 

‘* April 14th. I bad much difficulty to keep my water-skins frum the Arabs, 
who seemed to think them fair plunder; a6 they are hung under my eaddie-bags 
[ could not watch them very closely. If I nodded in my seat, the thirsty thieves 
stole quietly up to the skins, and opening drank as much as they could, and 
closed them up again. A sort of warfare continued the whole day through the 
caravan, between those who carried water, and those who felt inclined to drink 
it. I havea leather bottle that hangs by a chain from a hook that I stick into 
some part of my camel’s pad ; it contains a little more than a gallon ; whenever 
| apply it to my lips, I have fifty petitions fora draught. At first 1 gave it will- 
ingly enough, but such heavy contributions were exacted from it, that I have of 
necessity grown more selfish, and when I wish to quench my thirst, drop behind, 
and steal a drink unnoticed. In eleven hours and a quarter we finished this 
day’s journey, and have encamped upon a perfect level. 

“ April 15th.—A short time before daylight every morning, Suleiman awakes 
me in rather an unceremonious manner, though becoming enough in a Desert 
valet. * Wullah! turn up,’ is his usual mode of address: to ensure attention 
to which, he pulls me roughly by the legs, or gives me a thrust in the side with 
his stick; and if that does not answer, draws my pillow from under my head, 
and walks away with it. On rising, there is no toilette to delay me. I must 
be satisfied with the morning dew for my ablotions, and the great Desert itself 
for my dressing-room. We are able to make a hasty breakfast, while the 
camels are being loaded, at a fire in which all the fuel in the camp is collected 
for a farewell blaze, for it is yet cold enough at daylight to render such a plan 
agreeable ; every Arab, on approaching, brings an offering of wood to increase 
the flame. My kettle is boiled in a few minutes; a cup of tea, a bowl of 
camel's milk, and a cake of barley, enable us to support a fast until the evening ; 
we then mount and set off, or sometimes walk for an hour or two. Hassan and 
Michael have supplied themselves in a truly Esstern taste; the fisst has an in- 
exhaustible store of dates, and the other a wallet full of almonds, raisins, and 
figs. Our dinners are now reduced to boiled rice, aweetened with a celebrated 
paste of apricots made in Damascus, and sold in flat sheets so large that they 
might be spread outascarpets. * * 

Very little serves to give interest in the Desert; a few Arab gravestones 
therefore have been great attractions to me. Tiere is no inscription upon them ; 
the poor Kurdish woman seemed delighted at the opportunity of ruminating in 
such a spot, and perched herself ‘in doleful dumps’ upon one on the least 
conspicious side, where she sat all the day long. A woman in the East is by 
herself indeed when divided from her own sex; this poor creature seeks a re- 
tired nook every day, when we finish the journey before sunset, where she can 
sit and meditate alone. Her thoughts might be worth knowing ; if she were of 
a gay disposition at home, she is undergoing a most severe penance now, 
women, however, have a natural turn for tombstones in the East. In Damas- 
cus she would probably be enjoying herself among the dead as she is doing 
here.” 

On the 22nd of April the caravan again touched habitable ground at the village ~ 
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from which city he made an excursion to Babylon. Here is “a sketch on the 
road” :— 

* About two hours ride from Khan el-Awazee, there is a narrow stream, the | 
sides of which are green ; we found bere three men lying asleep upen a bridge that | 
crossed it; we passed them, and dismounted at the opposite side to drink and | 
wash. The water was low, and we were sitting close to its edge, not able to 
see what was going on above the bank, when I heard some voices in dispute, | 
and in jumping up perceived the three sleepers, who had evidently had one eye 
awake, in difference about the appropriation of our mules: they had fastened | 
their cloaks and match-locks on them, and were just going to jump into the | 
saddles, when I gave the alarm, and we forthwith flew to the rescue. My | 
Arab protector rushed up to one of the men, pulled him rather roughly away, and | 
throwing his cloak upon the _ round, called out tome * Mount and be off,’ and I 
lost no time in getting into my seat One of the strangers called out to his com- 
rades, * El oalad !’ (a child) ‘desist ;’ and repeating ‘Salaam aleikoum,’; each 
kissed my guide Abd-ul-Azee, and waved with an air of condescension to me 
to be off if I pleased. 

«* When sume explanation took place, the tallest of the three men, who was 
a reckless bold-looking fellow, addressed me very good-humouredly, saying, 
‘Don’t be afraid; you shall not be robbed, for you are under the protection of 
an Arab; we will go with you to Hillah, and nobody shall molest you, but we 
shall rob every one else we meet upon theroad. I saw no advantage in making 
any objection to the arrangement, although I felt little inclination for the life of 
a highwayman in the desert, and in case of a struggle I could not very easily 
preserve a neutrality On we went, however: and I learnt very soon what I 
had at once suspected, that my new friends were the thieves of the night before 
in the village I had breakfasted in: there was no faith to be placed in men who 
had so recently forgotten the Arab honour, and abused the hospitality of the 
poor people who had lodged them ; so I kept a jealous eye on their proceedings. 
They were well armed with hatchets, clubs, and matchlocks, while the tallest 
wore a sword: one of them was very lame, and his companions begged me to 
let him ride behind Hassan; I did not like this plan, but, as they were very 
earnest, I gave permission, and recommended that they should all tie their 
matchlocks to my mule. They took advantage of my proposal, and, having 
thus overreached them, I told Hassan to get his animal gradually into a fast 
trot: we both succeeded in this manceuvre, and in half an hour, in spite of their 
shouting and running, we got completely away from them. 

** About two im the day we arrived at the ‘ Khan el Beer,’ and behind a mound 
near the village, after some dispute upow the subject, dismounted our lame rob- 
ber, and left him in charge of the arms we had borne off.” 

The Major and Hassan did not, however, so easily get rid of these questiona- 
ble companions, who dogged them on the following day. They reached Baby- 
lon, however, without molestation ; and here, though loth, we must part com- 
pany from them, leaving their return to Bagdad, and what fell out by the way, 
untouched ;—to say nothing of the last stages of the journey described, from 
Bagdad to Bussorah, and thence again to Muscat We have sufficiently proved 
that Major Skinner is one of the liveliest of modern travellers, and care not how 
soon we are again called upon to bear him company on a journey. 

—— 


WINES OF THE ANCIENTS, 


While pondering and speculating over the ‘* Report on Wines” in the early 
part of the year imagination sometimes run riot; and, in the spirit of a 
king-at-arms, we used to trace out ‘the heraldry of their births.” It then 
struck us, that an account of the Wines of the Ancients, as well as of the 
Moderns, might not be unacceptable to the reader ; and, having just now a little 
leisure and space, we give him what we desire to be understood as “the benefit 
of our doubts.” 

It bas puzzled the learned to decide whether Noah, when his ark rested in | 
awful solitude upon the peak of Arrarat, was acquainted with the use of wine. 

The Rabbins considered the vine a tree forbidden by the Deity, and some | 
theologians have expressed the eame opinion. Milton has been accused of a 
similar heterodoxy, where he says— 

Soon as the force of that fallacious fruit, 

That with exhilarating vapour bland 

About their spirits had played, and inmost powers 
Made err, was now exhaled. 

After Noah, the Egyptian Osiris, or the Sun, is, in point of date, the patron 
of wine ; and, from Osiris, the Greeks wove their beautiful fable of Dionysus 
or Bacchus, born of Semele, ‘‘to be a joy to mortals.” The Greek deity is 
clearly a creature of poetry, as may be seen by his visiting the Vine king, and 
his marriage with Methe, ordrunkenness Alexander the Great, it is presumed, 
left some traces of hia vain deification at Nyssa, in the existing mythology of | 
the Hinds. The marriage of Bacchus and Ariadne, with her crown of seven | 
starsHigh in the heavens, has a sort of wild reflection in Bala Rama and Revati. 
Bala Rama, Sir William Jones calls the Hindu Bacchus. Revati was an old 
maid, whose single biessedness had |asted 3.888,000 years before she was mar- 
ried to the wine god, and she was still beautiful. The Chinese, according to 
their annals, had wine 2,200 years before Christ; it was invented by a husband- 
man called Itye. Such is nearly all we now know respecting the introduction of | 
wine, except that the Persians give the honour to one of their kings named | 
Jemshid. 

Wine early abounded in Palestine, as wellas Egypt. The butler of Pharaoh, 
1700 years before Christ, is the oldest of that not over-honest race on record. 
The maddening Mareotic and the Tzniotic wines of Egypt, were known to the 
Greeks and Romans. Herodotus tells us, there were no vines in Egypt. Yet 
the wines of Egypt were clearly known before Herodotus wrote his history. 
The wine of Merde was the Burgundy of Egypt in the time of the voluptuous 
Cleoyzatra. 

















Studded with gems that shine, 
Their bowls contain no Mareotic wine, 
But strong and sparkling wines of Merde. 
Lucan. 
The neighbourhood of Alexandria was much noted for its wines These, 
from the warmth of the climate, were, it js probable, all sweet ; as rich grapes, 
ripened under a sun of intense power, are too fullef sugar to make dry wines 
of inestimable delicacy 
Phesnicia had her wines of Byblos, and Asia had numerous varieties; that of 
Tmolus in Lydia is mentioned by Virgil. Palestine produced two only of which 
the names have reached us, but the allusions to wine in sacred history are nu- 
merous: all these, it is probable, were sweet. They were kept in “pots,” 
or earthen vessels, as we gather from Jeremiah, ch. 35, v. 5. They were some 
of them red, and were mixed with drugs before drinking, Psalm 75,v.8. The 
wine of Lebanon, whichis found there at this day, is a boiled wine, made of 
grapes as large as plums. Hosea says, it was perfumed or sweet-scented, proba- 
bly from the drugs mixed with it to make it more intoxicating ‘This may be 
interred from Canticles viii., where ‘spiced wine”’ is alluded to, and sufficient- 
ly explains what was intended by “‘ mixed wines’’ among the Hebrews, as well 





respect to the character and quality of Greek wines three thousand years ago. 
The poet further tells us, that the wine thus presented was perfumed, and that 
it touk twenty measures of spring-water to cool it. This again is poetical ex- 
aggeration. The existence of a strong wine in Maronwa is nearly all that 
can be inferred safely from such a description The wine was uaturally select- 
ed, from being the most potent, because it was to be employed in overturning 
the stomach of the giant Polyphemus. Greece, we know, produced numerous 
sweet wines, such as those of Chios, Lesbos, Crete, and Thases, most of which 
were thick and fat, frequently from boiling them. Honey, either pure or with 
the addition of flour, was added, and they were constantly adulterated with 
drugs. 

Of the Greek wines there is reason to believe the Pramnian was a coarse 
wine, but where it was grown there is no existing information. The Phanean 
wine was grown on a promontory of Chios, which island surpassed all the 
others in the character of its wines, One kind of Chian was so much esteem- 
ed among the Romans that Lucius Lucullus never saw but a single cup served 
up at bis father’s table after dinner. ‘The numerous islands of the Greek ar- 
chipelago had each a wine assigned them of a distinct character. Rhodes, 
Corcyra, Zante, Cos, and others, are alluded to in ancient writers Thrace, 
with its Mendean wine, is also noted. The modern Maimsey of commerce came 
from Greece, and a few ceuturies ago was known as Malvasia and Romania, 
from those places inthe Morea, The Greeks mixed sea-water in their wines 
before drinking, which they thought improved their flavour, and the luxurious 
Romans imitated them, as we shall see hereafter. This notable discovery is 
said to have arisen from a slave having robbed his master’s cask, and filled up 
the deficiency with salt water, after which it became the fashion to mingle sea- 
water with wine, from the opinion that it improved the flavour ; and, at last, 
they boiled the water before mingling it. The Romans, little better than copiers 
of the Greeks in all things, refined upon their masters in making a medley of 
their wines. 

The whole of our information respecting Greek wines, or nearly all that 
merits regard, comes from Roman writers, or Greeks who were resident at 
Rome. Aristotle indeed touches upon the subject, and tells us that the wines 
of Arcadia were so thick, either by nature, boiling, or adulterating, that they 
dried up in the goat skins, and that it was the practice to scrape them off, and 
to dissolve the scrapings in water. 

The necessity of not understanding literally the language of Homer, does 
not apply so closely to the Roman poets, who describe social manners, and deal 
with men alone, and nut with giants and demi-gods. Even these, however, 
must be interpreted with due allowai.ce. 

To the Roman writers, then, by birth or domicile, we must turn for any further 
information upon the subject. Those who wrote upon agriculture, as Cato, 
Varro, Columella, and Palladius, have left very accurate descrip:ions of the 
mode of treating the vine, and of managing vineyards. ‘To these may be add- 
ed, the elder Pliny, Athengwus, Plutarch, and others, whose works are to be 
found translated into our language, and accessible to every curious reader. Many 
of the Roman poets, too, allude to the wine of their times, particularly Horace, 
Juvenal, Virgil, Martial, and Petronius. Isolated passages are found in many of 
the writers during the reigns of Augustus and his immediate successors, which 
throw light upon the general eustoms respecting wines held in esteem during 
the most flourishing period of the empire, but show little of their nature. 

The Romans, it appears, suffered the vines to grow ‘after their own free 
will,”’ and the quantity rather than the quality of the fruit seems to nave been 
the principal consideration. The tendency of wine made from grapes grown 
in this manner to become acescent, is inevitable; and the experience of this 
fact induced precautions of an artificial! kind to counteract it. Thus, for the 
preservation of the wine, they risked, and often actually destroyed, the vinous 
taste and principle, for they mingled inthe must the most heterogeneous sub- 
stances, not only with a view to the preservation of the wine, but to increase 
its potency. Itis impossible but that pitch, resin, assafcetida, sea-water, tar, 
bitumen, myrrh, aloes. gums, pepper. spikenard, poppies, wormwood, cassia, 
milk, chalk, cypress, bitter almonds, flung into pure wine, must have destroyed 
its natural qualities. 

Then, some wines were boiled and rendered thick, as are vins cuits in the 
present day, which, when the boiling is carried to any extent, can only be used 
by mingling with other wines, as is done with sherries in Spain. Wines, too, 
were exposed to the action of heat and smoke, in a sort of kiln or chamber, de- 
vominated a fumarium, where, it appears, the wine also grew thick, and became 
rapidly mature. It is evident, from these facts, that the Romans set little value 
on what we esteem the true property of the grape juice. Every delicate quality 
must have been destroyed by the treatment the wine received: yet this mixture 
of wines with substances foreign to their nature, was so much a matter of 
course, that Ovid gives the office of wine-mingler to one who had quitted this 
life .— 





one of giant line, 
Who to the Gods does mix immortal wine. 

Homer employs Helen, in the Ihad, in the capacity of wine-mixer. 
hath made me drunk with wormwood,” we find, in Lamentations, which means, 
no doubt, wine mixed with wormwood. Aloes and myrth were mixed in Jew- 
ish wine ; from al! which it may be inferred, that the most enthusiastic lover of 
antiquity would find its taste very different from what customary association led 
him to expect, and he would be able to swallow less than the Emperor Augus- 
tus, who could with difficulty carry off a pint. 

Let us imagine the table of a Reman citizen, set in order as it appeared 
eighteen hundred years ago: the guests in the dining-room about the hour of 
three, acco'ding to our reckoning of time; the party stretched upon the cir- 
cular couch around the table of citron woud ; the guests, wisely limited to ‘ not 
less than the Graces or more tban the Muses,” have previously bathed. and 
put on the light dining dress he servants have brought in garlands for their 
heads, and flowers to strew upon the couch, together with rich perfumes, to 
n+ utralize the smell of the dishes. Lamprey, with shrimps, and Venefran oil, 
grilled crane, blackbirds and thrushes, red mullet, goose livers, lettuces, leeks, 
exzgs, and Lesbian vinegar, with the sauces, are upon the board, and other dishes 
are brought in, and successively tasted. ‘The mistress-cup jis demanded, and 
p«ssed round by the master of the feast. It is ina glass of Egyptian manufac- 
ture, or haply in a murrhine cup of the most precious and costly character, to 
discover the nature of which has puzzled many an antiquary, some contending 
that murrhine was a fossil] substance, others that it was rock crystal, others 
that it was porcelain, as it came from Parthia, in the direction of modern 
China. The learned Scaliger was of opinion, that it was porcelain: but how 
then account for its imparting a new flavour to the wine, as Martial records? 
However this may have been, the cup or vase is filled with Falernian, and pass- 
ed round with the toast as many times, styled with as many ‘ Falernians” or 
in a8 many bumpers, as there are letters in the lady's name— 

Justine seven bympers, shy Pholoe has aix, 
Five Nevia, tour Lyde, sweet Ida but three. 


** He | fleeces 


es 
What Frenchman would think of mingling a foreign sweet wine with Burgundy 
or Hermitage! The purity of the first growth must be thus utterly destroyed, 
A red wine, it is true, may be strengthened by the mixture of another red wine, 
as Hermitage with Bordeaux, to make Claret heady enough for the English 
market ; but Chian wine, there is no doubt, was thick sweet wine: we might, 
therefore, as well mix Malmsey Cyprus with Port. It was, however, mixing 
the best of Greece with the best of Rome, and it probably supplied the place of 
honey.* It is likely, too, that it was drunk perfumed and mixed with drugs at 
the tables of the opulent, in the reign of Augustus; for Horace, in his invita- 
tion to Virgil, desires him to bring the perfume, and the cask of wine shall be 
ready. It was also cooled insnow. Martial alludes to this when in Epigram 
cx. 1. 2., he writes that he does not ask wealth :— 

The largest crystal may my lips enclose, 

And our Falernian boast his sable snows. 

But we have forgotten our Roman guests, from whose table the meats are 
now removed, and the master of which has been elected chairman by cast of 
die. The servants are ordered to * un-oil a flask of Cecuban,’’ as we should 
say, ‘‘uncork another bottle.” The wine has been preserved by pouring oil 
into the neck of the flask, so as to exclude the atmospherical air, the practice to 
this hour throughout Italy ; and in France a bottle of olive oil is often poured 
into a wine-barrel recently tapped, which, expanding over the surface, excludes 
the air and keeps the wine from accescence to the last, when the oil itself is 
easily drawn off uninjured. 

The guests now call for sea water, previously boiled, to mix with their 

wine, from which it may be imagined, none or not enough has been yet intro. 
duced into the liquor. ‘Five cyaths for Cwsar!’ the chief of the feast calls 
to the guests, and five successive glasses of strong and enduring Cecuban are 
swallowed, to toast the lord of the Empire. Cacuban wine became less 
fashionable after the reign of Augustus. According to Pliny, it came from the 
Palus, or low grounds, near Amycle. The site of the vineyard was described 
as between Avernus and Ostia. The Cacuban wines were superseded by the 
Falernian, to which the latter had been once only second in estimation. The 
same writer observes, that the Falernian wines were called by some persons for 
distinction sake, wine of Gauranum, of Faustianum, and of Falernian, the last 
growing at the bottom, the second at the middle, and the first on the tops of the 
hills. It is impossible to conjecture with the remotest chance of success, what 
were the taste and quality of Cacuban wines Some ef them were probably, 
judging from the capacity for age, of the Opimian year, that far-famed vintage 
of Roman wine drinkers, which teok place in the year of Rome, 632, when the 
summer produced a wine, a portion of which remained in the cellars of Roman 
citizens considerably above a hundred years after, some writers say a hun- 
dred and fifty. Hence it was, that the Romans afterwards marked their am- 
phore, or earthern wine vessels, with the Cons»l’s name asa distinctive mark 
of the date of a vintage, and many are now in existence with these marks per- 
fectly legible. 
. The esteem in which the Romans held the wines of their own growth, seems 
to have reached its height under the two first Caesars. The costliest Greek 
wines were preferred for a very considerable time among the richer citizens. 
Hortensius, the orator, is said to have left in his cellar, at his death, ten thou- 
sand barrels of Chian wine. It is evident, from what has been already stated, 
that the favour in which the best Reman wines were held, never extinguished 
their regard for the Greek which they imported; most of this last appears to 
have been of the luscious kind, such as Chian and smooth Coan. 

Other wines famous among the Romars were the Setine, the favourite wine 
of the Emperor Augustus. It was a lighter wine that Falernian, and was sup- 
posed to possess certain medicinal virtues. No mention of it is to be found in 
Horace, but Juvenal alludes to it in his fifth satire— 

And drink old sparkling Alban or Setine. 

This wine was the produce of the vicinity of Setia, already mentioned, which 
| once stood on the beautiful Campania. Martial describes it as a small town 
| overhanging the Pontine fields, and styles the Setian nectar. 

Sorrentine was much commended by Caligula ; it was an agreeable wine of 
the growth of Surrentum, very little inferior to the Falernian or Massic. There 
cups or vases of that name were made. This place is now the modern Sorren- 
to. ‘*Agreeable ” or “mild” Surrentine was the epithet applied to it by the 
ancients. It did not attack the head so much as other wines, according to Pli- 

j ny. It bore its after age well if it reached a certain number of years without 
acescency. The Alban was another favourite wine of the Romans, made near 
| the imperial city ; it appears to have been a smooth but not a strong wine; 
| there were several varieties grown on the Alban hills. The Fandine wine was 
the growth of the Campania Felix, and was of the same nature as the Faler- 
| nian. Its capacity of endurance is plain when Martial addresses some of it as 
| of the Opimian vintage. The Trifoline Mount, near Naples, was celebrated 
| for its wines ; but these appear to have ranked only as the seventh among the 
favoured wines of that era. Mount Aulon, opposite Tarentum, now named 
| Castri Vetere, produced the Tarentine wine, but was more famous for its 
The Mamertine was grown in Sicily, near Messina. The Mamertines 
were a Samian colony, incorporated with the Messinians. This wine was used 
at Roman entertainments, given by Julius Caesar. Nomentine was a Roman 
light red wine. Spolatine wine was light, sweet, and of a yellowish colour. 
The Signian is supposed to have been white, but of very great astringency, so 
that it was recommended medicinally. The Ceretan was an Etrurian wine; 
and, from a simile in Martial, it perhaps resembled in some degree the Setian. 

But we must now take leave of our convivial friends, who, having toasted in 
successive Falernians all the brilliant and beautiful women in Rome, called for 
cups of Pollium, or sweet Syracusan wine, and settled the relative merits of 
the newly elected Consuls, T. C. Nero, and Pi Varus, are now preparing to 
start on a pleasure trip to the Sabine farm. We hope that we shall receive an 
invitation to juin them.—London paper. 

* If it was mixed with another Roman growth, the practice was condemned. 

—>—. 
THE BEGGAR’S WALLET.---NO. VII. 
THE RAILROAD. 

Lawrence Sterne’s avowal of hatred towards the man who could travel from 
Dan to Beersheba and ** find all barren,’’ is often quoted in a positive and phy 
sical sense, by persons who do not seem aware thatthe denunciation of the 
sensitive Yorick was intended to refer to the exercise of 

** That inward eye 
Which is the bliss of solitude ;” 
that his diatribe is directed against the stockfish who surveys mankind from 
China to Perv, without finding a kindred sympathy excited—not against such 





| 





| 

| travellers as, condemned to traverse the surface of the world, whether in a 
| * désobligeante”’ or a chaise and four, behold only flatness in the fields and ste- 
rility in the mountains Yorick himself, for instance, must have admitted the 


We are reluctant to believe that this Falernian, the wine so renowned among | unloveliness of those monotonous plains of cornfield and vineyard which clothe 


the gourmets ot the reign of Augustus, wag other than the nectar it is describ- 





as similar preparations among the Greeks and Romans, which will te mention- 
ed hereafter In this way the ancients varied the taste and strength of the pro- | 
duct of the vineyard. It is singular to find Solomon describing what Homer, so | 
nearly his contemporary, employs Helen about when he makes her temper the 
wine of his heroes with drugs 

The second wine of the Hebrews, of which any accounts have reached us, 
is very plainly designated down nearly to ourown time. This isthe wine of 
Helbon, made at Damascus, a sweet rich wine, as the name imports, being a 
derivative from a word signifying ‘* sweet’ or ** fat.” Ezekiel, five hundred 
and ninety years before Christ, speaks of it as grown at Damascus, and as being 
part of the merchand-ze of Tyre. This wine was exported from Palestine as 
late as the reign of Richard III. of England, under the name by which it was 
anciently known, of ** Wineof Tyre” There was a statute of Richard, which 
enacted, that ll Venetian ships coming to the country should, with every butt 
of Malmeey, or of Tyre wine, import ten bowstaves. Yew for bows, it ap- 
pears, had become scarce in England, and the tree abounded in Dalmatia. This 
wine of Tyre, the Helbon of the Hebrews, was known to the Greeks and Romans 
as the wine of Chalybon, and it was first made at Damascus by the Persians. 
Helbon wine was anciently so much esteemed in the East, as to be the only 
kind drunk by the kings of Persia. This tends to establish the fact, that until | 
the refinement of the Romans in luxury, the wines held in the highest esteem 
were sweet wines, Or what the ancients called passum optimum, which Mago, | 
the Carthagenian, directs us how to make in the fragments of his works on | 
hushandry, which have come down to us, written 550 years before Christ, and | 
preserved by Columella, who says he made the very best sort of wine in the 
same mode, a vp. 50 

That the wines mentioned by Homer were sweet wines, is evident from the 





epithets applied to them—some indeed might be harsher than others, but the | 
general character must be presumed to have been the same. The wine of | 
Maronwa in Thrace is referred to by Homer in the ninth book of the Odyssey— } 
The giftof Maron of Evantheus’ line, | 
The priest of Phoebus at the Ismarian shrine. 
Again, it is said tu have been ** some ages from his race concealed,” and so on. 
Now, so clearly is all this de scription replete with the embellishment of poetry, 
that Maron is a son of Bacchus, or Evantheus, 4 welling at Ismarus, a hili cele- | 
brated for vines in Maronwa, and he 1s a priest of Pi ebus, or the Sun; and the 
prose explanation is, that hilis give good wine, and vine-dressers are invokers of 
the sun to ripen the grapes In such latent meaning such personifications, 
we can find nothing of the real quality ; nor have we any clue to the flavour of | 
the wine, 10 fact, nothing more than the name. Yet do we discover in Barry, 
and similar writers, grave inferences drawn from these poetic descriptions 1n | 


ed to have been by ancient writers; but we must recollect, that different ages 
have different tastes, and that what Horace admired might not please the palate 
of @ modern poet, to say nothing of exaggerated praises The Falernian was 
grown tn the Campania, near modern Naples The site of its vineyards was in 
the most beautiful portion of Italy, devormmated on that account, ** Campania 
the Happy.” It produced other wines besides the Falernian, such as the Massic, 
which vearly approached the favourite wine of the poets in esteem 
were disloyal enough to judge for themselves in a matter of taste, and not fol- 
low Augustus, their master, who preferred the Setine. The Falernian was 
grown upen a bill of the same name,—this seems established. Wines grown 
upon plains were in general less esteemed by the ancients than those grown 
upon hills, and in this respect time has produced no alteration of opivion 
amongst wine critics. The soil was evidently volcanic, a kind remarkable for 
growing good wines. The lava of Vesuvius has again and again covered vine- 
yards, but they revive upon the last stratum with equal fruitfulness, so soon as 
sufficient soi! has accumulated to retain moisture for their roots. Jt was a rough 
wine, very strong, and of a dark culour, approaching black. Intense red puts 
on the dark hue, and the poet borro vs the term “black,” with a reservation by 
common poetical licevce. The wine of Cahors is styled black in the present 
day, though not black in reality. The fame of this wine rests wholly upon its 
having been a favourite with the poets. Different species were less fortunate in 
their patrons ; ‘*they had no poet, and are deid ’"’ We have seen it was not 
preferred by Augustus, but the Emperor bimself owes most of what is known 
respecting his personal character to the same cause as Falernian owes its ex- 
isting fame; he was the friend of poets, though he did not much relish the 
potent wine to which they gave the preference Falernian was drunk at ten 
years old, when it was considered to have become mellowed, and deprived of its 


| austerity cud strength in a considerable degree ; and honey was put into it, as 


may be seen in Horaee.”’ 
Falernian was bitter when old, but not less regarded. vinum amarum is 
| often put for “old wine.” It was a dear wine, if we may judge from Horace, 
when he laments that he has neither Calenian, Formian, nor Falernian wine, 
| nor the rich product of Cacuban vintage, but can on'y offer Maecenas the home 
ly wine of bis Sabine farm. Thos it differed, pe rhaps, from the wines of the 
Campania, from the Massic for instance. only in degree, or as slightly as two 
qualities of the Cété d'Or, the product of neighbouring vineyards, differ from 
each other’ The term Cacuban seems to be applied generally at ‘imes. Near 
| the city of Cacubsan were the vineyards, and among them a'so stood Amvyecle, tn 
i district dependent upon or belonging to it The harshness of Falernian was 
| sometimes softened by mingling Chian wine with it, a foreign growth, from 


| the mightier portion of the kingdom of France ; dotted with staring unshelter- 
ed villages, traversed by straight and hedgeless roads, unenriched by the ornate 
abodes of the great and wealthy, unendeared by the snug homesteads, the 
nooky farms, and all the love-stirring domesticity of the rural population of 





| shrubby England ! 


They | 


It is, however, the very absence of circumstantial beauty, constituting the 
true picturesque of rustic landscape, that imparts a double charm to the occa- 
sional snatches of woodland seclusion we stumble upon in the by-waye of the 
** plaisant pays de France ;” such as lodges, fast by the side of some ancient 
forest ; farm-houses modernized within the ruins of a dilapidated convent ; 
stream-encircled peninsula embedding a village of almost amphibious growth, 
with long loose willow-boughs streaming above, and a phaianx of sedges and 
bulrushes rising around, like a magical fortification ; or, better still, some long- 
winding-sequestered valley, with a bubbling stream keeping alive its verdure, 
the green moas of the rising bank, on one side, shining brightly between the 
white stems of the ahele trees rustling between the river and the road, on the 
other. 

Such was the peculiar attraction of the scattered hamlet of Pierrevau, dotted 
along a verdant dingle, in one of the loneliest cantons of the province of Bur- 
gundy—rarely visited; never molested ; slumbering, from year to year, in the 
midst of widely-spreading wood-lands; and remote, by two leagues, from the 
by-road communicating, again, at three leagues distance, with the highroad 
leading from Dijon to Lyons. Nothing could be more finely primitive than the 
village and its little community. The adjacent forest lands being an appanage 
of the crown, the green basin included within their protecting skirts was divided 
into some balf dozen insignificant farms, cultivated by their several proprietors, 
united among themselves by intermarriage ; undisturbed by ambition or specu- 





| 
| 


lative projects ; indifferent to the faint rumours of the far-off world—to the 
growth of civilized institutions; familiar only with the earth under their feet, 
and the sky above their heads ; nay, far more familiarized in their minds with the 
idea of the omnipotent King of Kings, weekly propounded to their iove and re- 
verence, that with that of the merely temporal sovereign whose name became 
paramount in the valley only four times a-year, On occasions of tax-gathering, 


or other direet and indirect contributions towards the maintenance of the state. 
Among the most passive of the mechanical modifications of human nature in 
habiting Pierrevau was a widower of the name of Lambert; an aged man, 
whose cotiage. garden, and an adjoining padduck, having descefhded to him ina 
direct line for four generations, qualified him to rank as an equa! among ne igh- 
| vouring farmers of thrice bis number of acres, His outlay was small, bis 
gains uniform; he bad never been required to strain a nerve or a mu-cle to 
cope with extraordinary expenditure, sickness, or disaster; his days and nights 





whence it may be judged how much ancient and modern tastes disagree. | had passed in easy contentment and cheerful labour; he took pleasure in the 
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rth and its gladsome sounds and sights ; rejoiced in the goodwill of his neigh- 
ea) 


3; and seemed to know no deeper cares than those arising from their inci- 
_ | troubles. The wife he had espoused from the prudential motives which 
inte tothe alliances of his countrymen of all degrees, had died too soon after 
onersarriage to eave a painful or lasting impression on his mind. His son, 
eas had been an obedient, early-working boy, and was now a warm-hearted, 
- 4.working man; and, as to his orphan niece, Aimée, she was so gentle, so 
ye so submissive, and, withal, so passing pretty, that, in any other atmos- 
is than that of uneventful and undemonstrative Pierrevau, it might have 
been accounted wonderful that her uncle seemed to reckon her only as part and 


racing his family buffet 
pecoming the wife of her cousin, Felix. 

By some strange perversity, however, it happened that the spirit of rest- 
Jessne88. engendered about a score of times in the course of a century, in the 
preast of some less worthy Pierrevallite, became demonstated, in the present 
jneration, in that of Lambert’s pretty niece! It was not that Aimée was dis- 
atisfied with her lot. She had been brought too young to Lambert's cottage 
o entertain recollections of any earlier stage of existence; and, although the 
core had taught her to read, her acquirements were exercised so spariagly and 
og such chosen books of devotion, that her little learning had not proved a 
jangerous thing. She knew little more of the world and its ways than could 
pe gathered from the legends of the elders of the valley, or the disclosures of 
Besnard the miller, when his lips were opened by the excitements of market-day. 
jy must have been instinct, therefore, which, stirring the pure current of 
Aimee’s blood, suggested to her that, graceful as was the face of nature on 
which she was habituated to gaze, art had also amassed an exquisite confusion 
of graces in @ peculiar world of its own—and that, kind and good as was her 
cousin Felix, a less tuneless voice than his might be moved to whisper words of 
tenderness in her ear. 

She knew that her days must begin and end at Pierrevau ; and old Lambert 
was spared the perplexity of listening to aspirations he was so little gifted tu 
comprehend. 

Strange rumours were at length destined to break in upon this primeval stage 
of Pierrevallite torpor Besnard the miller, on returning one evening from mar- 
ket, gave forth an oracular intimation, that a chemin de fer, |ong projected by 
government, was actually about to be carried through the valley ! 

« Bah!” cried Felix—* an tron road, indeed! What are they dreaming of ! 
There is neither iron nor copper in this part of the country.” 

“Tt must be some mistake,’’ resumed his father—** Besnard has washed down 
his bouallt with a glass of magon toe much; or "tis to some other Pierrevau, 
situated in the mining districts, that his story bears reference.” 

No! Besnard was positive; and, on the morrow morning, standing beside 
his mill-dam, and having tasted nothing more heady for breakfast than a mug of 
small Burgundy, persisted in the accuracy of his narrative. He even condes- 
cended to expound to his wondering auditors, that, according to the explanations 
vouchsafed him the preceding day, a chemin de fer meant neither a road bottom 
ed with iron ore, nor even destined for the exclusive conveyance of that valua- 
ble mineral, but a railroad calculated for the acceleration of general transport, 
andthe advantage of commercial dispatch. The Pierrevallittes scratched their 
heads, and tried to understand ; when, lo! in the course of a few days, there 
arrived, at one of the forest lodges, a detachment of government surveyors, 
engineers, and commissioners ; and, from that moment, al! was terror and con- 
fusion in the district. Rumour—although, instead of her thousand tongues, 
she could only put in motion the four hundred indigenous to the p'ace—was not 
inactive ; and it was soon known that hills and houses were to be levelled—dells 
and gardens filled up—fields and plantations devastated—a bridge thrown over 

the stream—a rvad thrown over the bridge :—confusion worse confounded was 
about to annihilate the valley ! Some trembled and despaired ; some prophesied 
that changes so preposterous could never be brought to bear during their gene- 
ration; but a twelvemonth and aday had not ensved from Besnard’s first as- 
tounding announcement, when they had not only resigned themselves to the im- 
pending evil, but to the spectacle of the huge embankment of earth and mortar, 
the vast cairns uf brick and stone—nay, even to the tumult occasioned by the 
cantonment of nearly two thousand workmen in the district. The tranquillity of 
Pierrevau seemed gone for ever! 

Even the social order of the piace seemed totally reversed. Some of the 
poorest had been suddenly made rich by the mere accident of the line of road 
being designated \o overthrow their miserable cottages, and occupy their modi- 
cum of land ; some of the richest fancied themselves ill-used in the estimate otf 
compensation conceded to them by government, or even by preferences suppos- 
ed to be evinced inthe line selected ; and, although, in every instance, the va- 
lue of their property was doubled, all were discontented. Their greatness had 
been thrust upon them. They fancied or declared that they would rather have 
chosen to retain their pristine and penurious obscurity. 

But there was one among the throng of grumblers who, till now, so friendly 
and familiar among his neighbours, maintained on the present occasion a rigid 
silence; the world, (for Peirrevau bad already become a portion of the world,) 
ever ready to judge of human actions in the least favourable point of view, 
soon settled that Lambert, now the richest of the community, had grown proud 
as wellas wealthy ; that, favoured by the partiality of the commissioners, he 
was ready to side with them against his former associates For it happened that 
his whole narrow slip of territory had been comprehended in the railroad; that 
his house, garden, and paddock, existed no longer; and that the submission or 
supineness with which he left the measure of his compensation to the sense of 
justice of the engineers and commissioners, had been ins rumental in raising it 
sumewhat above the ordinary level. None perceived that this very supineness 
proceeded from the extremity of desperate discontent. Lambert possessed 
enough inborn, untaught philusophy to know that to wrestle with that myste- 
rious agency called authority, is a fruitless struggle ; but so hateful in his eyes 
was the interpolation of the railroad in his native valley, that he fancied it a 
matter of indifference to him whether it brought pecuniary gain or loss. 
of the station-houses belunging to the road had been appointed, unsolicited, to 
his use—a comfortable, well-distributed, stune dwelling-house, with a small ad- 
joining garden ; while Felix, his son, had profitably exchanged the condition of 
husbandman for that of fuel-meter and train-loader. Plenty smiled at their 
board, and Lambert might have droned away the remainder of bis dys io idle- 
ness or training Spanish beans over the lattice of the porch of his new dwelling, 
without fear of future necessities ; but tne old man was tov heavy at heart to en- 
joy even the do-nothingness of competence [he harmony of his days was 
jarred forever! The thatch under which he was born was trampled under fovt ; 
the walls every crack of which was familiar to his eyes, hai no longer an exis- 
tence; the old oven whose weekly heating had formed an incident in his life, 
was demolished ; the latch he had lifted to enter into his bridal chamber—to 
stand beside the cradle of his first-born, the death bed of his wife. the spinning- 
wheel of the industrious Aimée—was wrenched off aud thrown into the rubtish- 
pit, as an outworn and valueless thing; the very spot pon the brick-flour, 
whereon for threescore years he had nightly knelt down to worship God— 
where he had seen his father and his grey-headed grandsire kneel and pray be- 
fore him—was gone—vanished—forgotten! A portion of his very existence 
seemed taken from him These things were the life of Ais uneventful !ife— 
the poetry of his loreless soul—the meinentos of being. which more evlighten- 
ed men attach to higher objects or public events. It is true, bis household goods 
were now removed to’more auspicious shelterage ; the cherry-tree chair stood 
beside a chimney with a marble ledge ; the enameled Delft porringer was en- 
sconced in a glazed corner cupboard of ample dimensions; the silver spoons 
and forks were laid shiningly side by side in a varnished press; the old walnut- 
wood bed was stationed in a light and airy chamber. But they did not harmo 
nize with their new abode. There was a discrepancy, as between the Grecian 
peristyles of Greenwich Hospital, or the gilt dome of the Invalides and the 
cells of the wooden-legged veterans crowded beneath. The fitness of things 
was wanting, even to an indifferent eye ; but tothe eye of Lambert, bow infi- 
nitely more!—the sense of home, the associations of early years, were there 
no longer! 

It was probably this craving after lost pleasures, and habits broken asunder, 
that drove him forth constantly from his dwelling, to wander about the neigh 
bourhood, selfishly triumphing, as the Pierrevallites imagined, in the spectacle 

of its busy enlivenment—of the new butldings arising—tne new speculat ons 
springing up—the new population intruded into its limits; but it was assuredly 
the coldness of his former associates that soon drove the old man back to his 


cheerless home—for Lambert disdained to explain what was really passing in his 


mind. He saw himself misjudged by those of whose favourable interpretation 


he had thought himself secure, and scorned to avow that a deeper sentiment | 


than even his nome-partiality had been crushed by the great event, that, with- 


in a few months after the commenceient of the railroad. Aimee had taken bin 
aside and declared her fixed determination aga‘nst becoming the wife of her cou 
sin. She had given, indeed, no explanation of her charge of inclinations. ye 
Lambert could not help connecting it, by some invisible concatenation, with the 
grand revolution of affairs inthe Happy Valley 

She had pledged herself indeed to ber uncle, in declining to become his 
daughter-in-law, to remain single for his sake, to abide with bim and tend him 
in his old age; a promise isconsistent with any sudden aversion to his plac 
abode. But that she could have conceived a dislike for his frank and jovial son, 
appeared far mure inconceivable than a sudden accession of feininine Inconsis 
tency 

* Yet, if she knew all,” argued Lambert within himself as he stood watch 
ing the distant disappearance of a train a!ong the now active railroad—“ if she 





_ the secret of his family dishonour. 
| Sear engendered by 

varcel of his domestic chattels—about as necessary to his comfort as his great | P 

sherry:wood chair—about as valuable to his sight as the antique Delft porringer | her uncle, and satisfied to per 


But Aimée was scarcely seventeen ; and it was not | and a few weeks’ amazement, had reconciled himself to his disappointment, 
jor a year to come that she was to acquire her full importance in his eyes, by 


One 


therly-mercy’s sake beneath 
truction grieves me 
she knew—if she 


my roof ;—if she knew that the hovel whose des- 
. bad shelterted her mother’s tears and bitter deathbed ;—if 
new” — 

Aad the old man would clasp hia hands over his furrowed forehead, and strive 
to hide the big rolling tears which Aimée’s apostacy had wrung out of his heart ! 
For, neither to neighbour, friend, nor son, had he ever allowed himself to bint 
The effort of his blameless life—the one 
great labour—-had been to overcome the pangs thereby created, and conceal the 

so deep a wound. 
Meanwhile Aimée—u icious of the extent of her gracelessness towards 
ceive that Felix, after a few weeks’ incredulity 





and was turning his attention towards the full-blown charms of Clairette the 
miller Bernard’s daughter—pursued her customary avocations with a degree of 
cheerfulness derived from the consciousness of a duty fulfilled. 

. Oue evening, early in the autumn succeeding their establishment at the sta- 
tion-house, Aimée, during the temporary absence of her cousin, who, as usual, 
had found bis way to the mill; was gazing with vexation at the little path of 








how fine was its fruit, and how sure of purchase ; and there is a seedling of the 
old stock in my friend Besnard’s garden. But will the price paid me, or four 
times as much, bring back to my old heart the thoughts and feelings that came 
thronging apon me as I sat under its green branches and thought of the time 
when, as a breechless urchin, I listened to my father and mother computing. 
their expected gains from its produce, when the white blossoms were just burst- 
ing from the bough, showering new youth as it were upon the gnarled and hoary 
branches! How fondly they proposed, if the summer season proved prosperous 
and the fruit abundant, to give such and such comforts to the children, ot make 
such and such provisions for the coming winter. I had a sister, sir—(I shall 
gain courage to speak more fully of her hereafter)—a young, fair sister. 
I was nearly fourteen when she was born, and she was almost as a child to 
me. How well do I remember fondling her, an infant, in my arms, under that 
old pear-tree ; and afterwards reproving her, when I could fix her attention and 
draw her aside under its shadow unobserved by her parents, when she grew up 
— a wild gay girl, and my poor wife admonished me that Anna sadly needed 
chiding !’ 


Vernon gave an involuntary start, and uttered a scarcely conscious sigh, as. 
Lambert proceeded in his monologue. 











ground, composed of mortar and rubbish, and inaccessible to vegetation, sur- 

rounding their new habitation, (so different from the rich, deep, fertile garden 

soil of the old cottage, whose carnations and sweetwilliams had been renowned 

in the country,) when her attention was arrested by the sound of a strange voice, 

and she perceived a middle-aged traveller leaning from his horse towards the 
paling, and about to accost her; and learned that he had brought an especial 
letter of recommendation from the commissioners of the railroad to Pére Lam- 
bert, and would be well content to take up his abode for a few days at the sta- 
tion-house, instead of establishing himself at the noisy little inn recently eet up 
in the valley. She proceeded, dingly, to her uncle, and put all 
in order for the reception of the stranger. His horse was turned into the stable, 
his hat was taken from him, and a thousand welcomes bidden to one who came 
trebly entitled to bospitality—as a foreigner, an invalid, and the chosen friend of 
those who had dealt so liberally by Lambert in the disposal of his property. 
Two circumstances, however, seemed startling to Aimée as connected with the 
arrival of their unexpected guest—the marked and perplexed interest with 
which he gazed upon herself, and the puzzled look with which her uncle exa- 
mined his visiter. The latter peculiarity she expounded by her recollection of 
the intense dislike nourished by Lambert against the English, to which locomo- 
tive uation she every moment expected the stranger would announce himself to 
belong The furmer needed little explanation—it was no new thing to Aimée 
to find herself an object of attention 

The travel!er was, in fact, an English gentleman of the name of Vernon, who 
having passed a considerable portion of his life in India, for the acquirement of 
fortune and disease, now applied his wealth to the assuagement of his maladies 
by incessant travel. He had traversed, hé said, most parts of the Continent ; 
and, having paused for a few days at M——, and heard much of the scenery of 
Pierrevau, and the wonders of the railroad, obtained letters of recommendation 
to the keepers of the various station-houses, and quitted his ponderous equipage 
for the enjoyments of an equestrian tour. All this was plausible enough. 
Lambert and his son were of opinion that nothing could be more natural than 
for the fine scenery of the valley to allure tourists to the spot ; and when on the 
morrow, Mr. Vernon announced himself so much refreshed by the excelient air 
of the place, as to be desirous of passing a week or ten days en pension with 
his new hosts, he had so far won upon the old man's feelings that no objection 
was raised His propesals were liberal, bis manners gentle ; his grey hair and 
wasted cheek begat a sympathy in Lambert’s heart; and he was even forgiven 
the sin of being an Englishman, in favour of hia enthusiasm for Pierrevau, and 
the mild humility of his demeanour. Felix rejoiced that his father should have 
some one to bear him company, when, at the close of the day's duties, he set 
off for the mill; and Aimée already appeared to find a congenial spirit in the 
evlightened, far-travelled, deep-read, and patient invalid. Even wher the ap- 
pointed week, ten days. fortnight, fixed for his sojourn elapsed, and Mr. Vernon 
again proposed its prolongation, the request was heard by all with pleasure. 
He had none of the vulgar fastidiousness of wealth, but, submitting bimself to 
the habits of the place, seemed to make himself one of the family; and, 
whether it were the humble philosophy of Lambert that formed the fascination 
of the circle, or the unobtrusive loveliness of Laibert’s niece, certain it was that 
Monsieur Vernon experienced insuperable difficulties in quitting the spet. 

Even Aimeée, at the close of three weeks, began to bea little moved by the 
close attentivus lavished on her by the stranger. It was not that, for a single 
moment, be had overstepped the barrier of paternal interest, becoming their re- 
lative age and position inthe world But why should Mr Vernon follow her so 
closely in her walks '—why so closely interrogate ber sentiments on all possible 
subjects !—why so labour to acquaint himself with her views and feelings, unless 
from cherishing views and feelings of his own, of which she was the leading 
object? 

* You do not appear very jealous of your cousin's intentions to bring home a 
bride, Aimée,’’ said he, one day, as they were sawntering together along the 
shrubby brow of a hill, commanding an extensive view of therailroad,; * yet, 
but a short time ago, scarcely a year, you had made up your mind to become 
Madame Felix, and assume the direction of his household. How was it that 
your intentions changed so suddenly? How was it you could disappoint the pro- 
jects of yuur good uncle!” 

** That you must inquire of those who have already initiated you so far into 
our family history,” replied the young girl, smiling ‘* But my uncle has surely 
no reason to be discontented with the change. Clairette Besnard has four thou- 
sand crowns for her dowry, and is attached to my cousin Felix. I never loved 
him, o! herwise than as a kind relation—and J am peunyless.” 

** Nevertheless, I am assured,” persisted Vernon pausing to pluck a tuft 
of the wild scabious, and offer it to his companion, “ that, until last autumn, 

you evinced no positive repugnance to the marriage arranged for you ; and 
| that ’tis not the custom of the damsels of these cantons to exercise a choice in 
| auch matters!” 

“It may be so,” replied Aimée, almost petulantly ; ‘* but my uncle is satisfied, 
my cousin ia satisfied, | am satistied; and what matters it that the gossips, our 
neighbours, find fault wit me!’ And, as she pushed her way somewhat 
briskly along the bill, in order to escape further catechization, she could not 














help suspecting that some busy intermeddler had been talking to her new friend | 


| of acertain Monsieur Clément, (the young engineer originally dispatched inte 
| the valley by the projectors of the railroad,) who had been a singularly frequent 
guest at Lambert's cottage, but who, from the period of the completion of his 
survey, had been heard of no more at Pierrevau; for even her uncle was 
secretly inclined to trace the sudden change in Aimée’s disposition to the in- 
fluence of this transient acquaintance. It was not till Monsieur Clement’s ar- 
rival, she had ever seemed conscious of an incompatibility between ber own 
| character and that of her cousin; nor was it till six months after his departure 
that she had declared her intention of passing the remainder of her days in sin- 
gle blessedness. Yet, notwithstanding her jealous conjecture, neither Lambert 
_nor Felix, nor the Besnard family, nor any other officious Pierrevallite, had ever 
refer ed, directly or indirectly, to the young engineer, in conversing with the 
Envlish invalid. Where. then, could he have gathered hia information !—or 
were his innuendous only the result of chance? 

Her uncle, m anwhile, watched, with some degree of uneasiness, the growing 
familiarity between his inmate and his niece. It was not that there was any- 
thing dangerously seductive in the outward mai. of the valetudinarian ; but Lam- 
bert had good sense enough to feel that habitual intercourse with the polished 
and educated, was not likely to inspire his niece with a taste for the society of 
those of her own condition in life; and to fear that, if two months’ intimacy 
with young Clément bad decided her that she could not hope for happiness in 
perpetual companionship with her illiterate cousin, the conversation of the 
more refined Vernon was likely to complete the mischief 
ever, was his confidence in the excellencies of his mild and melancholy guest, 


| that he resolved to make known his fears, and appeal to his own sense of justice | 


on the subject. ; : 
| Do not alarm yourself, my good friend,” was the frank Englishman’s reply 
| to this singular avowal. ‘* Nothing is less likely than that I should acquire over 
| Aimée’s mind the species of influence which you seem to think has been al- 
ready pernicwously exercised. But this I promise you—that if, at the expiration 
of another month’s sojuurn in your family—a month of unmolested intercourse 
with your niece—she should adinit her feelings to be touched in my favour, I 
| wiil instantly make her mv wife. I am rich—unencumbered ; nay, do not break 
forth into declarations of disinterestedness or professions of gratitude ; for, be- 
lieve me, nothing is more imprubable than such a contingency. I have strong 
reasons for what I advance” 
And this honourable e gagement, notwithstanding the disclaimer by which it 


| was qualified, tended at least to open the heart and mind of Lambert towards | 


| his guest—the guest who thus identified himself ith bis family interests. 


| «Tecan scarce make out,” the old man would say, as they sat together under 
one of the spreading sycamores of the valiey, flourishing so near the banks of 
the mill-stream as to have escaped the invasion of the railroad—* I ean scarcely | 
yet explain to myself how you, sir, who belong to @ nation I abhor and have a 
right to abhor, have won -0 warinly on my esteem. It sometimes seems to me, 
| that lam fated in my la'ter age to lay aside all the natural likings and dis!ikings 
fl of my youth All | loved as a boy ts rooted up—past—forgotten—as though it 
| had never existed, No trace remains of the home of my forefathers. There 
vas ap old pear tree stovd beside Wh. sir; will you believe that I—a grown mau 
—an elder—am sometimes inclined to sit dowa and weep that it should have 
heen cut down and burned in the fire '—The railroad people paid me twice the 
| value of the tree ; for my neighbours were ready to stand forward and attest 


So strong, how- | 


* And now, the cursed railroad, which seems to have made me rich only to 
make me lonesome, runs where that pear-tree stood! The spring-tide comes, 
and I no longer see its white blossoms trembling bride-like in the breeze ; and’ 
no cool green glossy shade quivers in summer beside my door, to allure me 
forth into the freshness, where I may sit meditating upon the infinite mercies 
and greatness of God! I seem to have lost my ouly remaining friend, sir, in 
that old tree !” 

“ You forget your son,” remonstrated Vernon. 

“No! I do not forget him—I should deserve that God might forget me were 
I so ungrateful,” replied the old peasant. ‘‘ But for years and years, it was my 
darling hope that he would be brought nearer, as it were, to my affections, by mar- 
rying with all that remained to me of my precious Anna—my sweet sister; and 
giving me grandchildren that might wear her look, and bear her name, and re- 
new round my declining years the recollections that aré almost beginning to 
fade from my mind. But Aimée’s obstinacy decreed it otherwise ; and I have 
had too fatal a warning in my time, to try to subdue, by opposition, the working 
of awoman’s will. And now Felix is about to bring home a stranger to take 
Aimée's place, and be to me as a daughter. Clairette is a good girl, I believe ;. 
but she is quick, loud—prone to noisy junketisg—very different from my soft, 
peaceful-hearted niece ; and I cannot reconcile myself to the change. And’ 
should what you have spoken of come to pass—should the poor girl, in spite of 
the difference of age betwixt you, really evince a reference, 80 as to induce 
you to make her your wife—think, sir, think of all f shall lose! You will re- 
move her from Pierrevaua—fiom France ; will make a lady of her—will per- 
haps render her even ashamed of her parentage and kindred ;—and I shall 
become hopeless and helpless in my old age! Better for me to-give up the 
ghost upon her wedding-day!” And again the old man wrung his bands, and 
wept bitterly. 

“Make your mind easy, worthy friend,” exclaimed Vernon, entering warmly 
into his feelings. ‘I, at least, shall never be instrumental in the disunion 
you anticipate. Nay! why shvuld | not repay your confidence by equal can- 
dour! Why not avow, at once, that to become the husband of your niece has 
never entered into my calculations? Although you have not named him, I can 
scarcely fancy you have forgotien the existence of Clément, the engineer, your 
guest last season. That youth, my good Lambert, is very dear to me. I know 
that, during his visit to Pierrevau, he attached himself to your niece ; but that, 
dependent upon myself for his means of subsistence, he made no attempt to 
engage ber affections in return. He persuaded himself that I should not be 
moved to consent to his union with a peasant’s child ; nor was it till very lately, 
in noticing a painful alteration in his health and spirits, that I obtained from my 
young friend an avowal of his attachment. From that moment I did net hesi- 
tate. Resulved to ascertain, by personal observation, the worthiness of its ob- 
ject ere I sanctioned the sacrifice of higher prospects, I came hither to judge 
for myself. I saw in Aimée all that was endearing and attractive; and the 
honesty with which, in rejecting this very morning the offer of my own hand 
and fortune, (tendered as a touchstone of her affections for—for my—my pro- 
tegé,) she admitted her previous attachment, and even—generous girl !—ex- 
plicitly named its object, has determined me in her favour. Let the young 
couple be happy together. To Clément I will secure a liberal independence, 
enabling him to cultivate his profession for the benefit of his future family, 
rather than from present necessity. The Chateau de Massignac between 
M—— and Pierrevau is on sale, and may be purchased to afford them a summer 
house within reach of Aimée’s kind uncle; and there, my good Lambert, you 
and I will meet together every future summer, and find some auspicious sub- 
stitute for the old pear-tree, and a solace for former afflictions.” 

Vernon held out his hand cordially as he spoke ; but Lambert, absorbed in 
reflection, neglected to accept the pledge. 

“You have not yet explained your intentions to my niece?” faltered he, 


bry yam cheeks, and a dew of perturbation rising on his withered temples. 
* Not yet.” 


“ Thank Heaven !” 

** Why thank Heaven? 
not likely to repent. 

Aimée.” 
| ** Would it were so likely!” murmured poor Lambert. ‘* But, noble as are 

your views, they cannot be brought to pass. There exist obstacles rendering 
such a marriage impossible.” 

*T heartily hope not !" cried the Englishman, almost beginning to share the 
emotion of his companion. ‘ My heart is set upon it.” 

“ Would it be Still set on the marriage,” inquired Lambert, in a scarcely 
audible voice, “if you learned that my innocent niece was the offspring of 
guilt -—if, instead of being the child of honest peasant parents—a parentage: 
to which you adverted just now as a more than sufficient stigma—you were to 
find her the daughter, the illegitimate daughter, of a scoundrel! No! you 
would not! I read her condemnativn in your silence! It is only I—her uncle 
—the brother of the victim—who could take the poor girl to my heart, and deal 
towards her as if she were the descendant of princes!” 

“You are mistaken,” was the Englishman's mild rejoinder. 
tion proceeds from no such motive. J too, on the contrary, have my painfal 
confessions to make. Clémeii< also is a natural son.” 

A ray of joy illumined the countenance of Lambert. ‘ That I should re- 
| joice in such a thing!” cried he ‘* Yetallis for the best! Heaven, in this 
| matter, bas ministered directly for our happiness. But it is fit that you should 
| know more, sir—should know all—ere you pledge yourself definitely to the 

performance of your promises. 
| Monsieur Vernon, I bave already expressed to you the warmth of my affec- 
| tion towards that young sister, who might almost have passed for a daughter of 
|my own. Nor was poor Anna less preciously dear to her parents She wasthe 
| child of their old age, as it were—the child almost of their dotage ; so that they 
| neglected to check, in the disposition of their darling, such indications of wil- 
| fulness as, at a more rational epoch of life, would not bave been suffered to ex- 
| pand to her destruction. My own wife was the first to point out to me that 
| Anna’s perversity might, at some miserable moment, tend to her destruction ; 
‘and when, a year or two after my marriage, (which was an arrangement con- 
cluded by my parents,) my friend Besnard proposed to beeome the hustand of 
our pretty Anna, and, suitable as such a match would have been for her, she 
positively and tenaciously refused her consent—I vegan to see that my poor 
woman was in the right; and that, among us all, we had been guilty of ruining 
the poor girl’s disposition, by pernicious indulgence; for no sooner did Anna 
perceive that my father was bent on making her the wife of our neighbour the 
iniller, than off she went at once from Pierrevau! She had unfortunately 
money enough in her savings’ purse to command the means of escape; and, 
leaving a few lines in her chamber to acquaint us that she had made up her 
mind to work out an honest independence, rather than become a burthen to ber 
family. or the wife of a man who was the object of her aversion, she disappear- 
| ed from the place. 
‘* What a day it was in the old cottage, when Anna was missed! She was 
| but sixteen years of age—the favourite, the idol, the darling of all our hearts 
and eyes! And to shew so little care for us!—You may guess that it was a 
sore trial}! From my grey-headed grandfather to little Felix, then a prattling 
infant, all wept for her, all pined after her One minute, my father and mother 
swore to banish her for ever from their affections, and her very name was to be 
named among vs no more ; the next, they would have been glad to kneel down 
and kiss the dust under her feet, had she crossed the threshold of the cottage. 

“ But, alas! she put not our tenderness to the trial. She came no move. 
While all was grief and lamrntation under her tather’s roof, Anna, it seems, ar- 
rived in safety in the great city, of which, during his courtship, Besnard had 
been so fond of boasting to her; and her beauty, youth, and artlessness pre- 
vailed to place her. without farther recommendation, in a magazin iv Paris, one 
of those embroidery-shops fur ladies’ work, where a forewoman of attractive 


























T have taken my determination deliberately, and am 
To-morrow, in your own presence, I will disclose al! to 
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appearance is so valuable an acquisition. It was from thence, sir, she wrote to 
acquaint her parents that she was well, safe, happy, and in @ way towards the 
| accomplishment of her desires. She spoke of hereelf as settled, and satisfied 
| that she had done wise ly in avoiding, by an extreme measure, a marriage which 
must have ended in misery My father and mother began to reconcile them- 
; selves to her absence, seeing that she se¢ med to speak so reasonably, and to 
have placed herself under such respe ctable protection ; and even when, six 
/ months afterwards, she wrote a second time, informing us she had been per- 
} suaded to accept the situation of waiting-maid in an English family of higt 


| distinction, the privacy of which she prelerred to the fatigue and exposure of @ 
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shop—it was only the idea of menial servitude in our family which grieved us 
for Anna’s sake. But you seem indisposed, sir,” continued Lambert, check- 
ing himself—* you look pale—faint. Let us return to the house ; and I can 
conclude my melancholy story when you are more disposed to listen.” 

No,” replied Vernon, averting his head—‘ I cannot be more disposed to 
listen than now. My interest is only too painfully excited ” : 

“Just at that period, however,” resumed Lambert, “my whole attention 
was absorbed by the decay and death of my poor wife ; and, about a year after 
her decease, the boy she had left me fell into a grievous fever; so that, with 
family cares of one kind or other, I had scarcely leisure to become anxious 
when my mother sometimes reminded me that Anna had ceased to write ; that, 
travelling with English heretics, she had perhaps ceased to take thought of 
Pierrevau and her family ; and that something must surely be ainiss. But, at 
length, one chilly spring evening, (I remember it, alas! as a thing of yester- 
day,) I was returning from the mill, whither | had been to consult Besnard’s new 
wife touching the sickness of my son; when, as I turned across the fields from 
the stream towards our old cottage, methought I heard a voice calling upon my 
name. ‘The sound was at once faint and shrill ; but it seemed to say— Lam- 
bert—Lainbert !’ in a tone that brought the blood up to my very temples; so 
familiar it was, and yet so strange. Fora moment I was superstitious enough 
to think of my poor wife, who was dead and gone ; for I discovered the glim- 
mering of a white figure beneath the hazel bushes near the river, and faneied 
the poor soul could uot rest in her grave, but was come forth to greet me by 
the way with counsel for the sake of the child who had been so dear to her. 
Nay, I could scarcely find breath to answer; till the faint voice called upon me 
again—‘ Lambert—Lambert !’ and in a moment the recollection of my dear 
little sister rushed upon my mind! ‘Anna is surely dead in some foreign coun- 
try,’ I thought, ‘aud behold her spirit has wandered home !" for no one could 
have dreamed that the voice, or the being who soon stood beside me, belonged 
to human life and breath But, when her tears fell on my cheek, and her bosom 
heaved upon mine, and she whispered, ‘My brother—a poor broken-hearted 
creature is come home to die at your feet!’ then I knew that it was indeed my 
living sister I held in my arms; and that the world had gone sorely with one 
whose childhood had been so happy and whose youth so cherished ! 

** And so we sat down together in the twilight upon e green bank; and I 
dared not even give vent to the grieved and angry feelings with which | listen- 
ed to the recital of the poor girl’s wrongs and sufferings ; for so afflicted and so 
exhausted was she, that [ feared every mument might prove her last. Anna 
was about to become a mother, sir, and her child was the child of misery—yea, 
even the child whom you have destined to become the wife of one whom I can- 
not but suppose your son.” And Lambert groaned aloud, and hid his face with 
his hands, ere he proceeded ; nor was it till the Englishman, grasping his arm 
with energy, implored him tv continue his recital, that he found words for the 
details of his family disgrace 

“Her first prayer to me was to conceal her arrival for atime from the know- 
ledge of her parents, till I had found eccasion to divulge, at least to her mo- 
ther, the grievous motives of her return; so we lingered and lingered among 
the thickets till nightfall: and, when all was stillness and sleep in the old cot- 
tage, she crept in, like a guilty thing; and it was in my poor wife's chamber 
(which for a year past had been closed up from use) that [ laid the wanderer 
down torest. And truly she needed rest ; for a sorer sight of weariness, and 
want, and wo, never presented itself, than when I unclasped her mantle, and 
laid aside her head-gear, and looked face to face upon her who, three years be- 
fore, had been the boast and pride of Pierrevau! The neat day I had no diffi- 
culty in conveying food to the room; and began to hope J should find time to 
break the matter by degrees to the old people, ere the worst came to pass. But 
it might not be. ‘The agitation of finding herself a shamed and miserable out- 
cast, under the roof she had left in her wilfulness—but pure, stainless, uncon- 
tamiaated—proved too much for my poor sister. 
hurriedly on; and, anxiously as I eontrived to procure her matron aid frora the 
village, and careful as she was, in the extremity of her anguish, to suppress 
every moan, every murmur that might betray her to the inmates of the cottage 
—my mother's suspicions became directed towards the deserted chamber. 
However unjustifiable her opinion that I could be tempted to dishonour the home 
of my fathers—the deathbed of my wife—by a scene of infamy, she began to 
entertain a mistrust of misdoings, which induced her to steal up after me into 
the chamber, and ascertain what was going on. 

‘* What a scene to meet a mother’s eye! When the poor woman softly stole 
into what she had rashly judged to be the chamber of dalliance, there—faint. 
pallid, death-stricken—a wretched infant wailing by her side—lay the darling of 
her age—even as yet scarcely more than a child, but already lost —already doom- 
ed tothe dust! In a moment, my mother lay stretched insensible across the 
threshold ; and, ere I found strength to bear her from the room, my father, roused 
by the noise, tottered there in his turn, to bestow his malediction on a head where- 
on he had so long been accustomed to lavish blessings !” 

Vernon wiped the cold dew from his forehead, but remained silent. 

‘“* Judge, sir, of the care it cost me,” at length resumed his companion, ‘to 
subdue the rage of one, to pacify the anguish of the other, and, above all, to 
raise and cheer the spirits of the sinking- the dying woman! I saw that it 
was already too late te hope for Anna’s survival ; but it would have been too 


mach to feel that she expired under her father’s curse—her mother’s reproba- | 


tion. For, after all, sir, she was our own stil!: our flesh, our blood, our once 
loved nursling, whom we bad petted and nurtured into folly ; nay, and still un- 
contaminated, as you may judge by listening to the avowals which during the 
few days she was yet spared, she confided to the ear of her brother. 

“The people by whom she had been persuaded to quit her way of life, were of 
first-rate family and fortune, even in that strange country of England, where 
money and consequence appear so plentiful. Lord Greenhill, the father, (I may 
propounce the name ill, sir, but you will, perhaps, bring it to your mind,) had been 
one of the king’s ministers and having resigned his piace in a fit of testiness, 
was travelling on the Continent to conceal his own discomfiture, but on pre- 
tence of completing the education of Lady Mary and Lady Clare, his daugh- 
ters, whom he suffered to run wild as they listed—all for wantonness, all for sport, 
all for pleasure—so they interfered nut with his graver avocations. But there 
was, unluckily, a brother too—a brother whom the old lord saw fit to make the 
companion of his travels, in order that his daughters might not require from him- 
self the attendance and protection which apparently they so much needed. 
This Edward (his name, I concluded, was Greenhill, but Anna on her deathbed 
named him only as her Edward) was not destined to succeed to the wealth and 
titles of his father. In your country, as in ours, it seems, there exists among 
the great that scandalous preference for the first-born son, which creates a few 
vast estates and an unreckonable diffusion of misery ; and Edward was not only 
one of many destitute younger children of one of the moat affluent British sub- 
jects, but already destined to repair the injury inflicted upon him by his parents, 
by exile to a far, far Indien country—a place I think called Ceylon among blacks, 
and heathens, and monsters. An appointment had been bestowed on him in his 
early childhood ; and, by way, I suppose, of reconciling the poor injured young 
man to his future alienation, be was the one selected by his father to accompany 


the family in wandering about the rich, fertile, and happy plains of France! | 


The ethers were pursuing their education at home . some to gain a livelihood 
by becoming priests, some soldiers, some even lawyers; so strange are your 
English notions of nobleness and dignity ! 

** All this was gradually confided by the young man to the unfortunate girl 
whom his giddy sisters had selected as a favourite, and of whom, in their thought- 
less career, they soon took no further note than as a menial paid to do their 


bidding, and pretty enough to do honour to their service; for Edward was | 


only too deeply sensible of ihe isolation to which he was foredoomed ; and, re- 
joicing to find an ear to listen to him, and an eye to look kindly on him, when 
he expressed his painful apprehensions of approaching banishment, he was 
ever Joitering at home with Anna instead of accompanying his sisters to the 
scenes of dissipation they loved to frequent. Irritated by his negligence, the 
young ladies at length opened their eyes to the fact that their brother was too 
young, their favourite attendant too fair, to be left together with impunity ; 
bul, instead of doing justice to themselves and Anna by instant dismissal, these 
spoiled children of fortune instantly sealed the impending evil by dealing harsh- 
ly with their protegé. ‘They taunted, reprehended, nay, overwhelmed my poor 
sister with their scorn—(for, after all, what was she but their waiting-maid ?) till 


Edward fancied it incumbent on him to comfort the pour, weeping, mortified girl | 


—weeping and mortified forhis sxke—by hourly, re-endeared devotion. In 
short, sir, (for why delay the sequel!) Anna, while dreaming of becoming the 
young man’s wife and sailing with him fur that eastern country of which he began 


to speak in raptures from the moment he indulged a hope of her companionship, 
became in the first instance his mistress; and, when the rash carresses of the | 


boy lover accelerated the discovery of his secret, but one of the two waa fated 
to pay the penalty of their mutual fault. The girl—‘the good-for-nothing 
foreign huzzy,’ who had presumed to indulge her vicious inclinations under the 
very roof and protection of Lord Greenhill’s immaculate daughters—was turned 
out characterless, destitute, desparing ; while his son was dispatched to Eng- 
land on his immediate way to the East, under the vigilant care of a clergyman, 
a friend of the family ; the old lord laughing heartily, and scarcely aside, at the 
notion that his favourite son had 80 early distinguished himself as a seducer. Such 
is the world, sir! Events that bring with them shame, heart-break, death, eternal 
punishment, are jested upon by many, as exploits deserving indu!gence—perhaps 
applause ; and, while Anna, afier concealing her miseries till the sad hour 
approached too nearly to be trifled with, wandered home to die—to convey dis- 
grace to an honest man's homestead, and despair to her wretched parents—Ed- 


ward proceeding triumphantly to his distant home, priding himself on the_ruin 
he had achieved, and’*——— : 


* No, no, no! you wrong him greivously—grossly !" exclaimed Vernon, ao 





: longer capable of repressing his emotions. ‘‘ All that he cou/d attempt he did. 
Subjected to the strictest control by the guardian imposed on me by my father, 
| I wrote in every direction where I imagined that my poor Anna might have sought 
| aretreat from her sorrow. I wrote again, and again—and still no answer. 
; Vain were my remonstances, my tears | was shipped off, under the influence 

of my father’s authority, for Ceylon—banished beyond all hope of return. But, 

believe me, that, from the miserable hour we were torn asunder, my hopes, my 
; thoughts were with her. I had no ambition but to secure a competenee, return 

to Europe, make her my wife, and sacrifice every more aspiring project to her 
| happiness.”’ 

“You!” exclaimed Lambert, starting from Vernon’s side as from contact with 
| with some venomous reptile—* you! Are you then the seducer—you the de- 
| stroyer—tbe man who bore down my sister’s young head to the dust, and 
| brought my father’s grey hairs with sorrowto the grave! You?” 

And Vernon, incapable of self-vindication, could only vert his face and tacit- 
| ly admit his guiltiness. 

} “And your poor deserted child !” cried Lambert again “she whom, for her 
| mother’s sake, I have reared so tenderly, and of whom, for all these years, her 
\ —— father demeaned himself not so far as to inqure !—the waiting-woman’s 
child—the”’ 
|  ** Again I say you wrong me !"’ remonstrated Vernon, but in a tone of gentlest 
| and most unresenting humanity. ** All that J at first promised myself, I fulfilled ; 
| and thereby lurks a mystery which must be instantly sought out and elucidated. 
Finding it impossible, through my sisters or my own importunities, to gain a clew 
to Anna’s place of shelter, [ resigned myself as well as I might to the duty of 
conquering an independence, such as might enable me to return to my native 
couniry, visit France, and prosecute ‘my inquiries in person. Instead of fulfil- 
ling my father’s intentions by remaining in the East for the acquirement of a 
colossal fortune to impart lustre to a younger branch of the Vernon family, con- 
tented myself with a third of the provision specified by Lord Greenhill as indis- 
pensable to the dignity of my name, and returned in haste to Europe. Brief was 
my stay io my native country. Inmy own home I found all desolate. My fa- 
ther hac expired during my passage; my elder brother, his svuccesor, united in 
| marriage with one of the haughtiest daughters of the aristocracy, received me 
almost as a stranger; my sisters were brilliantly established and presiding over 
scattered households of their own ; my brothers were dispersed by the interest of 
their several professions ; the mighty bond of family affection, in humble life so 
powerful and consolatory was wanting in the house of Vernon; and, instead cf 
returning, from time to time, to compare mutually the brightness or the black- 
ness of their scroll of mortal destinies, my brothers and sisters met no more, 
or met only amid the tumultuous pageantry of the great world! From all this 
heartlessness I turned away—in eager hope I turned to France, where I trusted 
that my afliauced wife might stillsurvive, to realize a far warmer dream of human 
happiness. I visited Paris—I consulted the records of the police—I advertised 
in all the papers ; but, alas ! no Annareplied. I examined every source of in- 
formation, Lambert, but could gain no intelligence of your sister !”” 

‘* Driven to despair, I thought, at length, of visiting the bourgeois from whose 
magazin my sister had, in the first instance, withdrawn the unfortunate girl ; 
and, after some demur, and having received from myself an admission of the 
various facts connected witn the case, as well as my intention to repair past in- 
juries, by claiming the hand of my victim and legitimatizing her offspring, Ma- 
dame Redmond informed me that my repentance came too late—that Anna had 
expired in giving birth to her child. 

*** But that child, at least survives?’ was my first eager interrogation, on re- 
covering the shock conveyed by this intelligence. And my informant not only 
replied iu the affirmative, but that the little boy had ever since remained under 
her protection. On the following day, Clément wss clasped in my arms, and 





ri _ 7 | acknowledged as my son!” 
e pangs of travail came | 


** Vile imposture !”’ exclaimed Lambert. with indignation. ‘ From the mo- 
ment Anna quitted that woman's roof, no communication passed between them.” 

** Your detail of her proceedings has convinced me,” replied the Englishman, 
‘‘ that my evereagerness, my too-ready susceptibility, has rendered me the dupe 
of villany. The boy to whom they saw me so willing to extend my heart and 
fortune, was doubtless some indigen: relative of the Redmonds—a nephew, a 
grandson—for whom they thought it worth while to secure the advantages profler- 
ed by my inconsiderate frankness. I have reared him as my own, loved him as 
my own, loved him even with a wisdom of love enabling me to surmount the 
doting impulses of my heart. Instead of holding forth to my sgn prospects of 
a brilliant independence, I have given him a professivn, instilled into his mind 
the love of occupation, and stimulated him to the exercise of his own brilliant 
abilities Clément has fortunately already distinguished himself in a distinguish- 
ed career; thrice fortunate for him now—when, even guiltless as he is of all 
participation in the imposition practised on me, I must learn to withdraw from 
him, not only the tender affection of which he has been so long the object, but 
the prospect of opulence, to which another possesses a legitimate claim.” 

‘To estrange your affection wholly and at once, from one who has been 
unto you as a son, and who seeins to merit the distinction,” observed Lambert, 
** would be an afflicting, if not an impossible effort. Since it has been your in- 
tention to make my niece his wife, why not remove all difficulties, by persist- 
| ing in your project of uniting the young people?” 

** Such a scheme requires deliberation,” rejoined Mr. Vernon. ‘‘I do not, 
for an instant, implicate my boy (still must I call him so !) in the iniquities of 
his relatives ; but I must search out the mystery—perhaps expose, perhaps chas- 
tise, the offence. Nor am I altogether certain of the present state of my daugh- 
ter’s affections.” 

“On that point,” interrupted Lambert, ‘entertain no further doubt. Now 
that I am evabled to connect together the events of the last eighteen months, I 
perceive that an attachment for Clément was the sole origin of all that has 
| struck me as inconsistent in her conduct.” 

It was from the lips of his acknowledged daughter—the child of his beloved 
Anna—clasped within his arms and weeping on his bosom, that Mr. Vernon 
obtained confirmation of an opinion which seemed to remove every obstacle to 
his happinevs. Before he proceeded to summon the young engineer to Pier- 
revau, he visited Paris ; and, after giving vent to his indignation at the impos- 
ture by which he had been defrauded, succeeded in obtaining from Madame 
Redmond a confession that the child she bad basely imposed upon him, was the 
orphan of her own daughter—a destitute boy, in whose favour she bad been un- 
able to resist the temptation of appropriating those benefits promised by the 
lover of Anna. Nor doea it appear that the resentment of Mr. Vernon was un- 
reasonably called forth, or harshly prolonged; for six months had not elapsed 
| from the period of his explanation with Lambert, when the young couple were 
| settled at the Chateau de Massignac under the protection of their father and 
| friend, with the grey-headed brother of Anna as their guest. Felix, as the hap- 

py husband of Clairette, was a'ready installed as lord and master of the station- 
house of the Railroad, of which Clément had been appointed chief engineer ; 
and Lambert found himself happy to quit Pierrevav—busy bustling Pierrevau— 
| and, seated with the hypochondriac Vernon in some shady recess of the gar- 
| dens of Mas-ignac, moralize over the past—over the vicissitudes and troubles 
of homan life—the lights and shadows of human affection—the prospects of a 
| better world, a purer state uf being; or, reverting from generalities to the de- 
tails of their especial fortune, return thanks to Heaven for the singular provi- 
| dence which had guided Vernon to the grave of his Anna and the abode of his 
| long-alienated child, by engaging the professional labours of his suppositious 
, 80n in the construction of the Raitroap or Pierrevav. 
—— 
JAMAICA, OPENING OF THE LEGISLATURE. 
ie Kingston, Nov. 1. 
SPEECH OF THE NEW GOVERNOR, SIR LIONEL SMITH. 
** Gentlemen of the Council, 
Mr. Speaker and Gentlemen of the House of Assembly, 

“T am very happy in meeting you in Session, for the first time, since I have 
assumed the charge of this important government. 

“I am deeply peneirated with all the responsibilities and difficulties I shall 
have to undertake, but I feel confident in your support and in your patriotism, to 
enable me to overcome thei, and to encourage my unceasing exertions to render 
my government serviceable to your country. 

1 = It is my anxious hope, th: refore, that all animosities wil! cease, and that the 
seat of Government will no longer be considered a magazine of combustibles, 
hostile to your interests, because the time will have dictated a course of policy 
| effecting many necessary changes in your social system. 
** Gentlemen, 

“The country is represented to me as full of grievances; many, I acknow- 
ledge, seem of great difficulty. I invite you to examine into their cause and 
origin dispassionately, that they may be combated by joint exertions, and faith- 
fuliy represented by me to the King’s Ministers. 

ae There has been much to complain of in the conduct of two or three of the 
Special Magistrates, in putting employers and apprentices in a state of irritation 
against each other, which has, in many instances, provoked more severity and 
harshness towards the labuurers, than ever existed in slavery. 

“IT am doing all I can to correct this evil; and, amongst other measures, I 
have set on foot enquiries towards a careful establishment of scales of labour. 

“I have not forgotten, Gentlemen, that Jamaica set the example in speedily 
and honourably giving effect to the wishes of the Imperial Parliament, by their 
preparatory emancipation act. I was then engaged in the same great cause in 
the Windwerd Government, and I felt under the greatest obligations to this is 
land for her promptitude. 

>» Deeply is it to be lamented that unfortunate feelings arose, which prevented 
those mocificatrons to your act which, experience has shewn, are still essential 




















to the mutual interests of masters and servants. I will never believe 
Gentlemen who then represented the interests of this powerful colo 
ever been indifferent to the ultimate success of those measures to wh 
80 early gave effect, and I shall therefore not fail hereafter to propose 
cunsideration, some suggestions of practical improvement, 
complaints, and resture confidence and good will between 
bourers. 

2~ There is, indeed, one most important subject which I canrot resist submit. 
ting to your grave consideration—it is the religious and moral condition of the 
negroes. No man has had such opportunities of enlarged ubsertation amongst 
this class as I have had, either in the immediate Government of, or eventual 
control over seven colonies, and I am sorry to proclaim that they are in this 
island in « more deplorably back ward state than in any other —Yet, Gentlemen 
they must be taught to fear God before they can be made to respect the laws, 
It is physically impossible for the Ministers of the Established Church, few in 
number, with an extended surface of population to do more than they have 
done. The first object is to instil the doctrines of Christianity, and not to in- 
sist on any particular Church discipline. I firmly believe the assistance of the 
Missionaries is most necessary to this end. Gentlemen, we have hardly four 
years more to watch over the experiment of apprenticeship—give every facility 
you can to the Missionaries’ labours—banish from your minds the idea that they 
are your enemies. I will answer with my head for their loyalty and fidelity. 
Encourage their peaceable settlements amongst your people—let every four or 
five contiguous estates combine for the erection of chapel schools; and know- 
ing, as you well do, the attachment of the negro to the place of his birth, and 
the burial place of his parents, you may, I sincerely believe, by these means 
finally locate on your estates a contented peasantry. ; 
1% The example in Antigua forcibly impresses the advantage of this course of 
improvement. 

“* Mr. Speaker and Gentlemen of the Assembly, 
“I reserve for other opportunities the laying before you several communica- 
tions, either connected with my instructions from the Secretary of State, or 
emanating in local expediency. 
‘I respectfully recommend to your early consideration such annual acts as 
are about to expire. 
“* Gentlemen of the Council, 
‘“* Mr Speaker and Gentlemen of the House of Assembly, 

“There never was a time in the history of this coleny in which the spirit of 
union and cordiality was so necessary to your successful labours. For myself, 
I shall most cheerfully concur in any measure whether directed to the imme- 
diate wants of society or to the security of your future interests.” 


atest Kuntelligence. 


ATTEMPT TO OVERTHROW LOUIS PHILIPPE. 

The Paris papers continue to be filled with accounts of the frustration of the 
conspiracy at Strasburg, which had for its object the placing of Prince Lonis 
Napoleon Bonaparte, nephew of the Emperor, and son of the ex-King of Hol- 
land, on the throne of France. The conspiracy broke out on the morning of 
the 20th ult., and from the smal! number of officers who attempted to carry it 
into effect, it wonld appear that the leaders placed the greatest reliance upon 
the disaffection of the army. The ‘“ Journal du Haunt et Bas Rhin,”’ treats 
the attempt as ‘“‘ mad and ridiculous; but there is no reason to believe that the 
eight individuals seized as ringleaders were not the only portion of the French 
army who participated in the conspiracy. 

Prince Louis Bonaparte and his accomplices are to be tried by the Royal 
Court of Colmar, not by court-martial, or by the Chamber of Peers, as was at 
first supposed. 

Several of the Paris journals state that the plot of Lovis Bonaparte was not 
only of long standing, but long known. The Constitutionnel of Sunday relates 
what had before been mentioned,—that an officer revealed the whole plot seve- 
ral menths back, to Marshal Maison. It adds, that Louis Napoleon had con- 
ceived the plan as far back as 1832; that he then intended to act forthe Duc 
de Reichstadt, and had asked his permission; that Prince Metternich had dis- 
covered the plot; and that it was made known to the French Government 
through their Ambassador at Vienna. Nevertheless, Gen. Voircl has denied, 
through the ministerial journals at Strasburg, that he had wind of the plot, or 
that he had sent officers te Haguenau, from being aware previously that the gar- 
risou had been tampered with. 

The Freneh journals of Thursday contain an account of an attempted in- 
surrection at Vendome, simultaneously with the inovement at Strasburg, which 
was fortunately repressed, without in any way interrupting the tranquillity of 
the town.—The hero of this second insurrectionary movement is named Bruy- 
ant, and was a brigadier of the 4th squadron. His principal accomplice was a 
hussar, named Thiery. According to the Government organ these men, at the 
head of fourteen hussars, and a number of persons whose names are yet un- 
known, were to parade the streets on the night of the 30th, and at an appointed 
place were to sound to horse, seize the military posts, arrest the authorities, and 
proclaim a republic. The Lieutenant-Colonel of the regiment had early in- 
formation of the plot, and instantly ordered the arrest of the principal conspira- 
tors. Bruyant was led to the guard house, where he contrived to draw a pis- 
tol, with which he shot the quarter-master dead on the spot. In the confusion 
he escaped from those who held him, swam across ths Loire, and was quickly 
out of sight; but in the course of the night he returned to the barracks, and 
voluntarily delivered himself up a prisoner. 

The whole Bonaparte family are suspected. The Journal du Commerce states 
that the Austrian Minister has paid a visit to the ex-queen of Naples, to con- 
vince himself personally of the official surveillance of which she is the object, 
and that, to obtain the cessation of it, he offered himself as a guarantee for the 
conduct of the widow Murat. The Commerce adds, that an order to quit France 
given ab irato, by the Ministry, to the Countess de Lipano, has been revoked. 

Strasburg, Nov. 3 —It was reported last evening that Prince Louis had been 
transferred, with the other prisoners, to the citadel on Tuesday night. The 
truth is this:—The Prince had been for an instant removed to the citadel, but 
was immediately afterwards brought back to the New Prison, behind the Tribu- 
nal, where he is still with his companions. Col. Vaudrey alone has been con- 
fined in the citadel. The Atturney-General Rossee, and Councillor Wolbert, 
assisted by the first Recorder of the Court of Colmer, are following up without 
interruption the preliminary proceedings in this important affair. It appears 
from what we have just been told, that a number of other arrests have taken 
place out of Strasburg, but the names of the persons apprehended are not yet 
known.— Courier du Bas Rhin. 

The judicial proceedings in the affair of the 30th of October are carried on 
with the utmost activity. Prince Louis assumed, from the moment of his arrest, 
an attitude full of dignity and reserve. ‘I knew,” he said, ‘* that my head would 
be the stake if I failed. I have heen deceived; I thought France was tired of 
her Goverment, and that, in reviving the recollections of the empire, I should 
bave been joined by the army and the people.” Colonel Vaudrey appears great- 
ly cast down. Young Latry, the Artillery officer, is said to have confessed 
what he knew of that military conspiracy. From the information collected, it 
appears that the female who takes the name of Lady Gordon is very much com 
promised, and that she was the pivot of the whole intrigue. It was reported that 
it was the Count de Gricourt who induced the young Artillery officer to embark 
in that unfortunate affair; three or four of them have fled. Young Bonaparie 
may have been led astray by the Frenchmen he saw dering his residence in Swit- 
zerland and in the duchy of Baden. They paid him every attention and respect 
as the descendant of the Napoleons and Beauharnois, but he mistook the nature 
of their sentiments. Perhaps he was likewise deceived by the tone of certain 
journals, and he may have thought, as he says himself, that he had only to lay 
his foot on French ground to conquer the country, as Napoleon formerly did.— 
Courier Francais. 

New incidents occur daily to prove that the late military revolts, stupid as 
they were, in France had ramifications, and had been long projected. It would 
seem that it was at Baden that the plot was laid, and some surprise is expressed 
at the apparent ignurance of the French Government of the affair up to the mo- 
ment of its explosion. A Coffee-house keeper of Strasburg was arrested op the 
2d instant, in whose house an artillery officer implicated in the revolt had chan- 
ged his clothes. Several additional artillery soldiers have been arrested, and 
the Judge d'Instruction de Bar-le-Duc had received directions to proceed to a 
brass fuundry, in the department of the Meuse, in which a large quantity of 
“eagles,” to surmount regimental colours and standards, and for other military 
ornaments, had been ordered. 

The Constitutionnel de Loir et Cher publishes some further particulars of the 
revolt at Venkome, which shows that the revolt had reached a greater height than 
the previously published accounts indicated. A trumpeter furnished to the 
authorities the details of the plot, and information which had led to the arrest 
of 15 hussars, 

Our Paris correspondent mentions a report, which he deems entit'ed te 
credit, that the Duchess of St. Leu (mother of Prince Louis Bonaparte, now @ 
prisoner at Strasburg) has arrived in Paris.. The same letter contradicts the 
statement that a new infernal machine had been discovered in the possession of 
an Englishman 

The Journal des Debats boldly asserts that the attempt of Louis Bonaparte 
was concerted between that Prince, the Swiss Radicals, and the foreign refu- 
gees who have found an asylum in Switzerland. Prince Louis lately made @ 
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journey to Berne, where, according to that journal, be had interviews with per- 
sonages well known for their animosity against the French Government, and 
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per neighbours. Asa proof of the participation of the Radical party in Louis 
Bonaparte’s projects on France, the Journal des Debats quotes a passage of one 
of its organs, which stated that a ‘military movement on Alsace or Lyone ” 
was the only answer Switzerland should make to the pretensions of the French 
Ministry and the demands of Louis Philippe. 

Those who were bona fide opposed to the re must now feel convinced | 
that France owed to herself, to Switzerland, and to Europe, to demand the ex- | 
pulsion of men whose insane plots endangered the existence of order and the 
prosperity of the continent. The Dedats trusts that, taught by these facts, and 
with a view to deter France from resorting to measures which she is in duty 
ppund to adopt in order to prevent the recurrence of such dangers, Switzerland 
will] not hesitate to give her the satisfaction she demands, and will renounce 
al] connection with a party whose alliance has been so calamitous for the 


country. 
SPAIN. 

Advices from Madrid te the 29th ult. state, that on the 24th Captain Gene- 
ra] Alvarez came up with the Carlists under Sanz, near Salas, and after an 
gbstinate engagement the rebels were completely routed. Considerable at- 
tention was excited in the capital by the publication of the War Minister's 
exposition of the strength of the Queen's army, which, it states at 303,800 





en. 
. Advices trom Bayonue to the 30th confirm the accounts that the advance of 
Espartero had compelled Villareal to raise the siege of Bilbua, There are con- 
flicting accounts as to the route taken by the rebel forces. 

From all accounts it appears that Gomez was pressing the seige of Almaden, 
which held out, whilst Rodil was only within a few hours of it. 

The Journa! de Commerce of the 24th ult. states, that 200 French soldiers, 
with their subalterns, had been discharged, and gone over to the Cazrlists, in de- | 
tachments of fifty men,—a convincing proof of the double dealing of the French | 
Government with regard to the Quadruple Alliance. 

Letters from Madrid to the 30th ult. state that Gomez, the Carlist General, 
made an attack on Almaden on the night of the 22d, and contiaved it the fol- 
lowing day at the head of 13,000 men. A gallant defence was made by General 
Flinter, at the head of only 1500 moveable National Guards, until night-fall. 
During the night the rebel forces found means of effecting an entrance into the 
town, General Flinter with his handful of troops retreating to a building very 
inadequately fortified, in which they held out until the evening of the 24th. 
Considerably reduced in numbers, and exhausted by the privations and fatigues 
of the protracted contest, and seeing no prospect of the arrival of promised 
succour, they were at length compelled to aurrender. On the 25th, according 
to subsequent accounts, partly out of revenge for the losses suffered by his 
woops, and partly with a view to injure the Government, by throwing impedi- 
ments in the way of working the valuable mines of quicksilver situated there, 
Gomez set fire to the town, and reduced it to ashes. On the same day, the 25th, 
Gomez put himself in march, and by this time, is supposed to have reached 
Guadalupe, a point from which he may fall either upon Talavera or Toledo, the 
former distant about fourteen leagues, and the latter sixteen, and both within a 
half day's march of Madrid. General Rodil was at Argamasilla on the 22d, at 
the head of an overwhelming force, only eleven leagues distant, and on that day 
promised to relieve General Flinter if he only held out for twodays. There 
was nothing to prevent his performing the promise, but he did not do it; he 
remained ten leagues distant on the 27th, and in the meantime the gallant Flinter 
was compelled to surrender at discretion, in order to avoid the needless effusion 
of blood. Accusations of treachery are loud against Rodil, and if there be any 
foundation for them, it is to be hoped that he will be called to a speedy and se- 
rere account. 


Portugal.—Accounts from Lisbon have been received to the 22nd ult. A ma- 
jority of the Peers have protested against the adoption of the constitution of 
1822, as being the work of a small faction of the army, without the concur- 
rence of the Peers of the hereditary Chamber, without which no article of the 
constitution can be altered. The Independente states that this protest, which 
is dated Palace of Necessidades, September 18, has been signed by twenty- 
seven Peers, constituting, in fact, the great majority of the Chamber. Some few 
Miguelite Peers, others said to decline from ‘ delicacy,” in conseqwence of their 
position at the Palace, some few waiters upon fortune, and one or two absentees 
being all that have not joined in the act of the majority, comprehending ‘all 
that the Chamber possesses most distinguished for birth, services, property, and 
intelligence.” 





Switzerland.—Letters from Berne state, that on the 3d the Diet was about 
to terminate its difference with France on that day or the following, by waiving | 
the task of drawing up a reply, and by entrusting it to the Verort. The affair | 
of Strasburg had not a little contributed to hasten the denouement. 

Our Paris letter, states that no doubt existed at the Chateau of the Tuileries | 
that the fullest satisfaction would be given to France. 

THE ENGLISH MONEY MARKET. 

London, 7th Nov.—The chief incident in the English stock-market was a) 
farther fall in the price of Exchequer bills. There were sales at 5s. discount ; | 
and those (1 1-2d.) bills left off at 5s. te 3s. discount. The twopenny billa | 
closed at 1s. discount to ls premium.—And some sales took place in Consols 
by a broker known to be connected with American houses. At the close of the 
market, however, the prices had returned to yesterday's quotations. Consols 
left off at 88 5-8 to 3-4 for money and the account. 

London, 8th Nov.—Our stock market has been exceedingly heavy to-day, and 
even Consols, though the scarcity of stock has returned, could not be main- 
tained, though the fall in it was inconsiderable. The last quotations were 88 1-2 
to 5-8, for money and the account. In Exchequer bills the depression was 
more severe ; 1 1-2d. bills have been at 7s. to 5s.,and 2d. bills at 3s. to 1s. dis- 
count. The return of Mr. Spring Rice is therefore very opportune, as he will 
now be compelled, leaving all consideration for the Bank out of the queation, 
io some step for the relief of that market. 

London, 9th Nov.—There was considerable pressure to-day on the English 
stock market, not in conso!s, but in the 2 1-2 percents. and the 3 per cents. Te- 
duced, large amounts of which were brought forward for sale, and those being 
stocks in which little speculation exists, the effect was much more strongly felt 
than if sales to the same amount had taken place in consols) The sales are 
supposed, for the most part, to have been for the account of the Scutch banks, 
tnd some of that description of stock created for the West India claimants has 

also come to market. As there was some demand for money at the Stock Ex- 
change to hold these stocks until purchasers among the public can be found for 
them, the transactions had some material influence on the Exchequer bill market 
also, and it declined without any sales of importance having been made in it. | 
| 








Had such sales been attempted, a much greater decline under the circumstances 
must have taken place. On the whole, the state of things to-day in the Eng- 
lish stock market, though the transactions have been confined to one portion of 
it, has been indicative of much general weakness. That another advance must | 


be made din the interest on the Exchequer bills falling due at the end of this | vers has been cancelled, they having received commated allowances for their 


quarter seems now to be inevitable, as the miserable pittance of a sinking fund, | ; r 
upon which Mr. Spring Rice has relied for maintaining them, must prove utterly | Train: Lt. J. Barnett, h. p. 61st Fr; Adjt. J. G. Amos, late 2d Bedford Lo- 
nadequate to such a purpose, not to mention that it is hardly to be expected, | cal Militia. 


inder the shock that has been given to commercial operations, that the revenue 
can be maintained at its present surplus. 
teen no want of facilities to-day, the demand being far from extensive. 

Under the pressure for money which existed to-day at the Stock Exchange, 
from 4 to 5 per cent. was paid: but this was for very short periods—in fact, im 
most cases only from one day to another. For longer periods money could still 
have been obtained at a much lower rate; on consols, for instance, from this 
‘ume to the opening of the transfer books in January, at the rate of from 2 1-2 
‘02 per cent. The apprehension, however, that this was but the forerunner of 
a general scarcity of money, had the effect of towering all the quotations of the 
English market. Consols left off, for money and account, at 83 1-8 to 1-4. 
Exchequer (1 1 2d ) bills were done at 7s. to 5s. discount, and the twopenny 
ils at 4 to 2s. discount. 

THE LATE EXPLOSION AT THE POST-OFFICE. 

We have been favoured by Mr. Banning, of the Post-office, with some addi- 
‘ional particulars respecting the Spaniard, Josef Gomez Pelayo, who was 
riled at our late Borough Sessions, and sentenced to two years imprisoa- 
ment, for putting letters containing explosive materials into the Post office, 
which leave no doubt whatever that Pelayo, as was suspected at the time, was 


merely the agent of some person abroad in the commission of the diabolical | 


‘rime, for which, unfortunately, our laws have not, as yet, provided any ade- 
Wate punishment. We subjoin a translation of the ruffian's letter to the Go- 
‘eruur of Havannah, and also copies of the addresses on all the letters,—those 
Which exploded, those which did not explode, but contained explosive mate- 
nals, and also those which were aot charged, in order that the parties at Havan- 
nah and Matanzas may have the means of tracing the attempted crime to its 
‘eal authors, and, if possible, bringing them to punishment. 

Extract of a letter from Josef Gomez Pelayo to the Governor of Havannah. 
‘rensiated Ji ; 
bays « Liverpool, 22d Sept. 1836. 
“To the most estimable Sr. Don Miguel Tacon. 

“Most excellent Sir,—According to a letter dated on the 16th of last Au- 
ist, which I remitted to your Excellency, I embarked at New York, on board 


© packet-ship Virginian. 
Ovarve } 


4 


“On our arrival at this port my trunk was searched, and nothing found. 


oT . P - 
1 expect immediately, the most speedily as may be possible, that your Ex 
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night, spoke of his ** triumphant career,” &c. 


| by the decease of Lord de Saumarez, and one of the Colonelcies by the de- 


For mercantile discounts there has | Jey to be Ist ‘Lt. v. Murphy, dec.—Ordnance Medical Department: Asst Surg. 


*y will remit to me the sum of 1500 dollars to the London banks, (since | 
role thus to your Excellency from New York, because your Excellency | 


offered me money at my last time of takin iti 
, 7 . g leave,) writing to me by post, or 
sending a bill to answer this purpose, according to which they may deliver them 


Al5 


the Pharmacopeia in ary other manner or form than is or shall be directed by 
that book. } : 









to me the moment that I present it, that I may have the means of support, and 
giving me suitable orders, for the reason that E am ready to fulfil fone ves not 
arriving by the first vessel that may come, I shall lose all my hopes. \ 
May God preserve your Excellency many years is the wish of your most 
affectionate, atteutive, obedient, and faithful servant, who kisses your hands. 
The ; : “ JOSEF GOMEZ PELAYO.” 
> foregoing was directed ‘‘ To the most excellent Sr. Don Miguel Tacon, 
Captain-General and Governor of the Havannah.” ‘Into his own hands.” 

The three letters which exploded in the Post-office at Liverpool, were ad- 
dressed thus ;:— 

“To Sr. Don Felix Cruset, Lieutenant Governor, ad interim, at Matanzas. 
By way of Havannah. Into his own hands.” 

_“ To Sr. Don Jose Nobell, Merchant, at Matanzas. 
his own hands.” 

“Don Benito Viejo, Merchant, at Havannah. Into his own hands.” 

A fourth letter, which was opened in London, and found charged with fulmi- 
nating silver, was addressed, 

“To Senora Donna Juana de Chirino, widow of the deceased D. Ramon 
Brufau, at Matanzas. By way of Havannah. Into her own hands.” 

Four other letters were found in Gomez's box charged with fulmiuating pow- 
der, ready to be directed; and a list of addresses was also found there, contain- 
ing the following in addition :— 

“To Don Salvador Villaloch, Matanzas.” 

“To Don Augustin Centreras, Sugar Mill, Trinidad, or elsewhere.” 

“To the Ensign of Cavalry, Don Manuel de Aubren.” 

“To Don Salvador Santos, Captain of the Schooner Manuela, sailing be- 
tween Matanzas and Havannah, at Havannah.” 


BALLOONING EXTRAORDINARY. 

An extraordinary balloon ascension took place on the 7th Nov. from Lendon— 
of which the termination was not yet known. Its progress, however, is an- 
nounced in the following bulletins : 

Dover, Nov. 7. 


This evening, just before five o'clock, crows of persons grouped together in 
different parts, who were attracted by an appearance in the sky which at first 
looked like a large speck, but as it appeared nearer to Dover was clearly made 
out to bea balloon. It came in a directiou from London, and took its course to 
the right of the Castle, over the sea. With the assistance of glasses, the net- 
work, the car, and the appearance of persons in it were clearly discerned. For 
the space of a minute or so, a light was shown from the balloon, which however, 
with it, was lost to the sight before five minutes past five. It is very sirongly 
conjectured that it was the Vauxhall balloon, proceeding from London to the 
Continent by way of Calais. The evening is beautifully fine, but the wind being 
re ges is no chance of the balloon descending nearer to this place than 

stend. 

At Archers Court, the seat of George Stringer Esq., in the parish ef Whit- 
field, which is very high land, the balloon was so near the earth, that it was 
fully expected it would descend, and caused the people thereabouts to shout very 
lovdly, which the aeronauts must have observed, by at times waving their flags. 

Eight o’Clock, P. M—Tbe Mayor of Dover has just received from the regions 
above a note, to the following effect : 

“ Balloon in the Air—Nov. 7, five o’clock.— Messrs. Green, Monck, Mason, 
and J. Holland, present their compliments to the Mayor of Dover, and will fee! 
obliged to him to make it known to their friends that they are just about to cross 
the Channel, on their way tothe Continent. ‘They left Vauxhall-gardens soon 
after one o'clock this afternoon, and passed over Canterbury about four o’clock. 
and hope to reach France in safety this evening.” 

b This letter was sent down by a parachute, and picked up at Whitfield near 
over. 

Death of Mis, O’Connell.—The wife of Daniel O’Connell died at Derry- 
nane, onthe 31st of October. The Dublin Mail, an opponent of Mr. O’Connell 
in politics, speaks of the deceased as a lady whose character, among those ac- 
quainted with her qualities, was that of great excellence and amiability. 

It is said that Mr. Maurice O'Connell, the member for Tralee, and the eldest 
son of Mr. O'Connell, is in so precarious a state of health, that his recovery is 
scarcely to be expected. 

Fire in the Bank of England.—The banking house of this institution was dis- 
covered to be on fire on the 31s: October. Fortunately it was extinguished 
without having done much damage. 

Mr. Forrest appears to continue successful ; he played Lear, for the third time, 
ou the night of the 9th, and the manager, in announcing his appearance every 


Most interesting. Into 


The beautiful spire of the Doncaster church has been atrock with lightning. 
The electric fluid appears to have struek at the distance of about one-third from 
the summit, which sustained a globe of glass. The upper part was in conse- 
quence precipitated from that height through the roof to the interior of the 
building. Part of the ruins lodged inside the organ. 

Protestant Association —The Liverpool Standard of the 11th November, is 
almost entirely filled with the proceedings at the celebrating of the first anni- 
versary of the Protestant Association. Some eloquent speeches were delivered 
on the occasion. 

Paper Money in England.—The amount of paper circulation in England and 
Wales between 25th June and 24th September was—private banks £7,764,824. 
Joint stock banks £3,969,121, a sum total of £42,095,715 80. 

The Slave Trade. —H.M. brigantine Buzzard, Lieut. Campbell, sailed from 
Fernando Po, ona cruize, the 14th July. She had just made her ninth capture, 
eight of them with slaves, amounting in all to 3,058, and the 9th with cargo 
bound for Bonny, and detained under the new treaty. 

The Barings write under date of the 5th that the rate of discoant continues 
at five per cent, and that money wasa little more plentiful. 

The London Times of the 8th says that the money market is very tight. 

Government have determined that the sinecure appointments of General, 
Lieutenant-General, and Major-General of Marines, and the four sinecure Colo- 
nelcies of that corps, held by Captains of the Navy, shall not be filled up as 
they become vacant. The next appointment of General has become vacant 


cease of Captain Sir Christopher Cole.—United Service Gazette. 
From the London Gazette. 

[By an order in Council in this Gazette, the port of St. George’s, in the Ber- 
mudas, is declared a free warehousing port, under the 3d and 4th of William IV. 
entitled “ An Act to regulate the trade of the British possessions abroad.” 

War-Office, Nov. 8.—Memorandum—The h. p. of the under-mentioned Offi- 


“commissions .—Lt. W. Patterson, h. p. Foreign Troops of the Ri. Waggon 


Office of Ordnance, Nov. 5.—Corps of RI. Engineers: 2d Lt. W. G. Ham- 


| W. F. Nelsun to be Surg. v. Bradley, ret. on h. p. 
War-Office, Nov. 4.—Ist Regt. of Iafe Gds.: R. Bromley, Gent. to be Cor. 
| and Sub-Lt. by pur. v. Harvey who rets.—14th Regt. Ft.; Lt. J Frith, from 
| the h. p. of the 38th Regt. to be Lt., v. A. A. Gapper, who returns to his for- 
|merh. p—64th Ft: Lt. E. C. Fownes to be Capt. by pur. v Sadleir. who 

rets ; Ens. S. H. Smyth to be Lt. by pur. v. Fownes ; H. K. Collinson, Gent , 
}to be Ens. by pur, v. Smyth.—70th Ft.: Lt. T. Moody to be Adj. v. Corry, 
| who res. the Adj. only.—75th Ft.: Lt. J. N. Blood, from the hp. of the 64th 
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Yerierday the Sheffield arrived from Liverpool, bringing London papers to 
the 10th ult., about seventeen days later than our previous advices, 

The most important intelligence is that of an effort made by Louis Bonaparte, 
son of the former king of Holland, to excite a revolution in France in favour 
of the Bonaparte family. The attempt was made at Strasburg, but was 
speedily crushed, the young prince made prisoner. A military insurrection 
was on the same day attempted at Vendome, but suppressed without difficulty. 
The whole affair eeems to have been the production of some enthusiastic 
young men who had overrated the alleged unpopularity of Louis Philippe with 
the French armies. 

There is, however, some reason to apprehend that this plot took its origin in 
Switzerland, as young Lonis had recently visited that country. If so, the 
French government are to a great extent justified in the severity of their policy 
towards the Cantc.as ; indeed it is well known that Switzerland has long been the 
resort of those who were plotting schemes to revolutionize France. It was 
this well known fact, and the tardiness shown by the Swiss government to 
punish or expel the traitors that called forth the energetic remonstrances of 
Louis Philippe. Switzerland, it should be known, is bound by treaty not to 
harbour the enemies of Frange within her territuries. 

In Spain the cause of the Queen is daily losing ground. Gomez, so far from 
being captured or beaten, is marching all over the Southern provinces without 
molestation ; his army, which in the first instance only amounted to 4000 men, 
at the last dates numbered nearly 14,000. The Queen’s generals were inac- 
tive, or baffled at every point wherever they contended witb their opponents. It 
had been found necessary to remove the plate and other treasure from many of 
the provincial churches, to Madrid, for safety. Little is said of Gen. Evans or 
his Legion 

The English money market is still in a state of depression, but not alarming- 
ly so. Many of the country banks, having followed the example of the Bank 
of England and contracted their discounts, created thereby a scarcity of the 
circulating medium in the counties, which added of course to the demand for 
money in the capital ; get the pressure is by no means dangerous, and we adhere 
to our often repeated opinion, that the crisis will pass over with a favourable 
result. The demand for bullion on the continent has sensibly diminished, 
which will be attended with salutary consequences. » The London Courier, it is 
true, still indulges in evil forebodings, but that journal has throughout the whole 
of the difficulty contemplated the gloomy side of the picture. A scarcity of 
provisions is also spoken of, but the scarcity cannot be very severe, for their 
prices are still so low as to admit of large exportations to the United States. 
The money market in New York is eensibly alleviated, and a well-founded 
hope is entertained, that early in the ensuing year, the’ pressure will in a great 
measure have passed away. Money, it must be owned, still bears an enormous 
price ; so do also provisions, and all the matural and artificial producta of the 
country. But the fact of these articles sustaining their present high prices, 
shows the ability of the community to buy them. We then see no real cause 
for despondency on either side of the atlantic, and doubt not that in a few 
months things will resume their wonted course. 

It is said that Parliament meets for the despatch of business early in January. 

St. Georges, in Bermuda, is declared to be a Free Warehouse port. 

George Colman and John Bannister have both paid the debt of nature. The 
Morning Herald of the 10th ult. says:—* But a few, a very few days have 
passed since we recorded the demise of George Colman, the dramatist, when 
now the melancholy and painful task devolves upow us of having to announce 
the death of one of his earliest and most intimate friends, John Bannister, the 
once celebrated comedian, and original representative of some of the happiest 
creations of his friend's muse. The coincidence is somewhat extraordinary, 
that the commencement and end of their respective lives should have happened 
within so short a period of each other, the former in his 74th year, closed a long 
life on the 28th ult. ; the latter in his 77th, on Monday last, th 7th inst., at his 
house in Gower-street, Bedford-square—but a brief ten days between them. 

Mr. Hill, the celebrated performer of Yankee characters, has made his ap- 
pearance in England, and been well received. 

Mr. Stevenson, the American Minister, was at the Lord Mayor's Dinner, and 
returned thanks when the health of the Foreign Ministers had been drunk. 


a 


The Legislature in Upper Canada is still in active session, and several bills 
have received the approbation of the Governor. The question of the Clergy 
Reserves will soon be agitated, and which will no doubt excite differences of 
opinion and pro!onged debates, Still we do not fear—from the compusition of 
the House of Assembly—that any measure will be adopted for the purpose of 
diverting these !ands from their legitimate use—that of promoting the cause of 
religion. That a division of them among the principal religious seets of the 
province will be made, seems the most probable supposition. 

A Bill is before the Legislature, for appropriating £500,000 (two millions of 
dollars) for making and repairing roads and bridges. 

A Committee of the House has reported in favour of purchasing the entire 
stock of the Welland Cana}, and making it provincial property. This important 
Report, on its receipt by the House, caused an animated debate, and enceuntered 
much opposition, but was at length adopted by a vote of 31 to 27. 


We have inserted to-day the speech of Sir Lionel Smith, the new Governor 
of Jamaica, which we are glad to find, from the few papers we have received, 
gave much aatisfaction to the people of the island. ‘The most remarkable fea- 
ture in it is, the recommendation of his Excellency to the Planters to receive 
| the different Missionaries with kindness, relying on them to impart good moral 
conduct to the blacks, and thereby be the means of making them good subjects 
and obedient servants to their masters. The administration of Sir Lionel, so 
far, has met with the approbation of the colony. 

















IANO FORTE, HARP, GUITAP, & SINGING—taught by Mr. E. Mey- 

rick (pupil of Kalkbrenner & Bochsa.) In again presenting himself to the 
public of New York, E. Meyrick offers his sincere thanks for their liberal patronage 
already conivrred upon him, he begs to state that his system of teaching the Piano 
Forte, is based upon the principles of the celebrated Kalkbrenner, the first pianist 
of the age. It embraces the (Ginde maimes) hand-director, the last great invention 
of that master, to which he wishes especially to call the attention of seminaries and 





Regt. to be Lt. v. Brown, app. to the 93d Regt.—88th Ft.: Capt H. Johnson, 
| from the h.p. Unatt. to be Capt. v. H. Ellis, who exchs. receiving the difference. 
|_g1st Ft.: Lt. S. J. Burton, from the hip. of the 76th Regt tobe Lt. v. R. 

J. O. Vandeleur, who erchs. Lieut. F.“A.. Goulden, from the h.p. of the 66th 
Regt. to be Lt. v. C. S. Teale, who exchs.—93d Ft. J. Montagu Brown, from 
| the 75th Regt. to be Lt. without pur., v. Wilson, prom.—2d West India Regt: 
| Ens. V. Murray to be Lt. by pur. v. Ross, who rets.; Ww. W. Bond, Gent. to be 
| Ens, by pur. v. Murray.—Ceylon Rifle Regt : Capt. W. Pennefather from the 
| h. p. unatt, to be Capt. v. W. Boardman, who exchs. rec. the diff. . 

St. James’s Palace, Oct. 26.—The King has been pleased to app oint the 
Lord John Frederick Gordon, one of the Lords of his Majesty’s Bedchamber, 
| in the rdbm of the Lord Elphinstone, resigned. . . 
| Lord Chamberlain's Office, July 16.—The Lord Chamberlain of his Majes- 
| ty’s Household has appointed Jobn Hulbert Glover, Esq. Librarian in Ordinary 
| to his Majesty, at Windsor Castle. 
| Foreign Office, October 31.—The King has been graciously pleased to ap- 
| prove of Mr. Jacques Galiéano, as 

Greece 


The King has also been graciously pleased 30 approve of Mr. Thomas Hughes, 


| jun. as Consul at Liverpool for the Oriental Republic of the Uruquay. 
| [The Gazette contains an order, dated the 26th of October, in answer to a 
memorial of the College of 


the book called 
fected, and ready to be published ; 
| whose business it is to compound med 
| said Pharmacop@ia Collegit Regalis Me 
and published, do not compound or make any medicin 


Physicians, notifying “to all A ede and 
ers : 1e intent they may not pretend ignorance thereof, that 
[Here fellows an uninteresting account of bis others conceretl fo ne beet called Pata Pe Mey 9 Pract oes 
and commanding all apothecaries and others, | 
icines, that they immediately after the | }. , ppy to devote his time to the duties of Sub- Editor or Reporter, and make him- 
dicorum Londinensis shall be printed | seif otherwise generally useful in a newspaper establishment, for which he has had 
es that are or shall be in | much experience, 


families, asoffering a desideratum for the prevention ‘and cure of those bad habits 
| into which beginners are se liable to fall. ‘ Indeed.” he says, “* I cannot too strongly 
recommend the hand-director, it will correct bad habits, rectify the position of the 
hand, give independance to the fingers, and prevent the motion of the arm and shoul- 
der. As a final recommendation, { would add that I shall use it every day myself. 
Fred. Kalkbrenner.” Vide Kalkbrenner’s new method of studying the Piano Forte. It 
| has also this further recommendation, that with its assistance children at a very early 
age may commence the study of the Piano Forte, ; , 
His system of teaching the Har), is that of the eminent Harpist, Bochsa, and in- 
cludes his new effects. 75 Orchard st. near Grand st., or Miliet’s music saloon 475 
| Broadway. a ee [Dec. 24-4t - 
| NFORMATION WANTED.—Samuel Cocker, late of New York, carpen- 
ter by trade, about 21 years of age, native of Peckham, Surry, England, is 
earnestly entreated to write tohis aged parents, who are in the most painful doubts 
and tribulation as to his being alive, through Richard Sleigh, Esq. Haw ey House, 
Dartford, Kent, England. (Dec24—It] 
| PNXTRAORDINARY ATTRACTION, AT THE ZOOLOGICAL INSTI- 
E TUTE, No. 37 Bowery.—The Public are respectfully informed that in order 

















Vice Consul at Gibralter for the King of to gratify the juvenile class, the manager has introduced into the centre of the hall a 


circle of 128 feet in circumference, for the purpose of performing the Elephant, Camel, 
Ponies, and Monkeys. he general performance of the animals inthe circle will 
take place at 34 and 8 o'clock, P. M. ; 
| Mr. Van Amburgh will enter the cages at 4 and 8 o'clock, P.M. 
| afterwards, the animals will be fed in the presence © the audience, 
Admission 50 cents ; children under 10 years of age half price, 
at $2. , 
iL Visitors have free admission to the Bowery Reading Room. [Dec.24-it. 
| : “GENTLEMAN of C ilegiate Educa ion, and of competent qualifications as 
to merit and character, (which may be seen at the office of the Albion,) would 


Immediately 


Season tickets 








Enquire at this office. Dec, 24. 
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THE LADY JANE GREY IN HER STUDY. 


BY MRS. C. G. GODWIN. 
“ Before I went into Germany (says Roger Ascham, the learned preceptor of 
Queen Elizabeth), I came to Broadgate, in Leicestershire, to take my leave of 
the noble Lady Jane Grey, to whom I was exceeding much bebolding. Her 
parents, the duke and duchess, with all the household, gentlemen, and gentlewo- 
men, were hunting in the park. I found her in her chamber, reading * Phedon 
Platonis,’ in Greek, and that with as much delight as some gentlemen would 
read a merry tale in ‘Boccace.’ After salutation, and duty done, with some 
other talk, I asked her why she should lose so much pastime in the park. Smiling, 
she answered me, ‘I wist all their sport in the park is but a shadow to that 
pleasure J find in Plato.’” 


It was a chamber faire, with arras dight, 
And carvings old of princely heraldries, 

And from the windows came a gorgeous light, 
Through panes distainéd with rich motley dyes, 
Like iris-hues that spanne capricious skies ; 

And these, in many a bright reflected gleame, 

On floore and ceiling, met the gazer’s eyes ; 
So that the cell a faéry haunt did seeme, 
Or grot of naiad coy beneath the crystal streame. 


And from these quaint and archéd casements, farre 
* The ken did wander o'er a beauteous scene. 
- Of copse and glade, where erst in sylvan warre 
Diana might have led her train, I weene ; 

And bowers yclad in summer’s mantle greene, 
Were there displayed, and brook and dimpled meer, 
Glancing the broac and ancient woods betweene, 

‘Where the proud swan her graceful course did steer, 
Or paused herself to view glassed in its surface clear. 


About that room most lavishly were spreac 
All things that shewed the tablet of her mind, 
Whe dwelt therein ; as rare flowers ever shed 
Their own sweete essence round them, till the wind, 
Comes with its prying touche those sweetes to find. 
Some female toys, a lute that might engage 
A lonesome hour to gentlest thoughts resign’d, 
Did silent rest upon the antique page, 
Stampt with the wisdom high of Graecia’s golden age. 


But as the pear! entirely doth excell 
In worth, in lustre, and in loveliness, 
The goodly structure of its shrouding shell ; 
Soe she, the goddess of that fane, no less 
Inclined ali tongues her glury to confess. 
Not that she sought, by splendour of attire, 
Te win th’ acclaim of dattering wantonness ; 
Her pure sou! nursed alone the greate deiré 
To catch the living tones of ‘Truth’s celestial lyre. 


Her ivory hand upon the open booke 

Was softly laid, the while her faire cleare browe 
Beamed with a pensive, yet a radiant looke, 

And her cheeke crimsoned with a transient glowe, 

Like that the sun in partinglove doth throwe 
Athwart the western heavens. Her dove-like eye, 





Cie Albion. 


Witness.—Not in the slightest degree. I have never seen her intoxicated, 
but she is quite amongst the poets. She'll go on for hours if not interrupted. 

Mr. Hobler.—No, she never drinks. If she did she might lose the vibratory 
power of her tongue, and | think that would be the endof her. We have had 
her here a great many times within the last twenty years, and I fear those who 
used to contribute to her support are all dead. 

Defendant.—I believe, your lordship, you and Mr. Hobler are the only friends 
T have left. For your sakes I was trying to make a few in Lombard-street, but 
you see what is the fate of my petition, although I defy any one to say that I 
am an impostor. 

Aldcoman Kelly.— You know that you are in the wrong in making such appli- 
cations? 

Defendant.—Will you tell me what Iam todo? 
to work, but in my case these two qualities are of no service. 


I am honest and stil! able 
What on earth 


amItodo! Throw poverty to the dogs. It’s a physic I have been long 
used to. 

Alderman Kelly.—There are 2s. for you. But you must drop this petition 
trade. 


Defendant (pocketting the money).—I’ll never disgrace your money, my lord, 
by asking for a farthing until ’tis all gone. But appetite returns, and I owe my 
landlord eleven weeks’ rent. 

Alderman Kelly.—I suppose that you cleared very little rent by your poetry ! 

Defendant.—Nothing at all in my parish. Doctor's Commons is a bad spot 
for the muses. They have such bad taste there that I think they’d put me in 
the watchhouse if I spoke a word of rhyme. I'd stand a much better chance in 
Billingsgate. 

Mr. Hobler.—How old are you now—60 1? 

Defendant.—When I am cold and hungry I feel much beyond 60 I assure you, 
but I don’t know my age. I must go on with the old system when my morey is 
out, I am afraid, Mr. Hobler, except you give me something to do. 

Alderman Kelly.— Why, what can you do besides writing poetry ? 

Defendant.— Besides writing poetry !—do you call that nothing ! 
Icandomore I canteach people to write poetry. 

Alderman Kelly.— Well, whatever you do, you must not annoy people of busi- 
ness. If you are in necessity, you have a claim upon your parish, whatever 
people may say to you, and I advise you to act accordingly. 

Defendant.— 


(A laugh.) 


When beggars apply for parochial relief, 

The weleome they meet is ** You rascally thief, 
Why don’t you go work, or beg, borrow, or steal, 
Of those that are able to pay for your meal! 
Only pass by the parish, the Devil may care 

If you feed with a bishop or feed with a bear.” 

Alderman Kelly.-—-You had better give me back those two shillings for some 
more deserving person. 

Defendant.—I'll willingly do so but that I think people would never forgive me 
for being such a foel. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Hobler.—I’d have you try the press, now that the stamp is reduced. 
I’ve known some people to be paid for worse stuff at the enormous rate of a 
penny a-line. 

Defendant.—God bless you, Mr. Hobler; you always give me good advice as 
well as something to keep the wolf from the door— 

Long life to you, my good old clerk, with your pen stuck in your ear, 
May your money increase from day to day, and your children from year to year. 

Sappho then retired. 


——— 
NEW WORKS. 








Which e’en then all the martyred sainte did showe, 
Filled with the light of mind's infinity, 
Gazed upward through earth’s glooms on immortality. 


Entranced she sate, albeit the merry sounde 
Of whoop, and hallvo, and of horn, soe shrill, 
Bient with the baying of the unleashed hounde, 
Came echoed back from grove and neighb’ring bill, 
Bespeaking how the chace went blithely still. 
That sweete faire lady found it fuller joy 
To thrid the mazes Plato’s subtle skill 
Erst- wove stray thought most blandly to decoy, 
The which to her meeke mind brought peace without alloy. 
——_——— 


Varieties. 


The Cambridge Garrick Club have presented an elegant ‘silver cup to Mr. 
Macready, of Covent Garden Theatre, on which is engraved an inscription in 
admiration of his talents as an actor.—-Cambridge Ch onicle. 

A man was boasting about his knowledge of the world when a wag in com- 
pany asked him if he had ever been in Algebra? ‘I cannot exactly tell,” said 
he, “ but I think I once passed it on the coach.” 

A THOUGHT FROM “‘ FRANCESCA CARRARA, 
Nay, hope is never realised ! 
Whate’er we've thought, or loved, or prized, 
In its fulfilment ever is 
Sad contrast to the promised bliss ; 
Ah, ‘ hope fulfilled’ is but the same 
As ‘disappointment ’—save in name.” 
IMPROMPTU. 
“T€ youth is but a joyous time, 
A world of flowers—a summer sky— 
What, ere man is in his prime 
Is its remembrance but a sigh?” 


Oxford Wit.—“ A wealthy and well-known London brewer, thought proper 
to join a pack of fox-hounds one day, and on the occasion appeared with mous- 
taches. He was well mounted, and dressed ina very conspicuous manner. A 
French nobleman who was present, and was struck by his appearance, asked 
Lord A., if he was not un grand militaire. ‘No,’ replied his Lordship, ‘il 
n'est qu'un Chevalier de Malte.’” 

THE MEETING OF THE AMICI, SATURDAY NIGHT. 
Close the window-shutters tight, 
We will Lave a feast to-night,— 
Feast of reason—flow of soul, 
Sparkling glass, and brimming bowl; 
Toast the girl vur fancy loves, 

Sing the song our heart approves ; 
Feel how different we are 

From the common sons of care,— 
Men who cannot, after toil, 

Love the lone lamp’s midnight oil, 
Brightening as we feel it does, 

All our joys and all our woes ;— 
Men who wil! not see the flowers, 
Blooming in this world of ours ; 
But who merely sow, and reap, 
Eat and drink, and wake and sleep. 


A well-known poet sacrificed too liberally to Bacchus one evening at the 
Atheneum, and was led home by an acquaintance of his who was in a more 
sober state. The day had been wet, and the kennels were full of water. The 
poet fell into one of them, and pulled his companion after him, who exclaim- 
ed, in allusion to one of the poet's lines. ‘It is not J-ser rolling rapidly, but 
we-sir,’’ 

An old gentleman while banding bis snuff-box round a table, boasted much 
‘of its antiquity, and said that it had been a hundred years in his family. ‘ Has 
it ?” retorted a wit, “then it is only a sentry (century) box after all.” —Jesse’s 
Angler's Rambles. 

Con.—Why was Alibaud like an unborn donkey ! 
@88-in, 


” 


VERSIFIED. 


Because he was an ass- 


a 


Police. 


A Poeticat Becoar—On Wednesday alittle woman named Francis Brit- 
tian who has been a sort of hanger-on upon the inbabitants of Doctors’- com- 
mons for many years, was brought before Alderman Kelly, charged with hav- 
po presented a poetical begging petition at a banking-house in Lombard- 
street. 

From the statement of a policeman it appeared that the defendant went into 
the banking house with her petition, round which was a piece of black crape, 
and addressed the gentlemen in thyme upon the subject of her necessities, 
which the poor laws, although they professed to assist the destitate, did not at 
all alleviate. As the parties in the banking-house fancied neither poetry nor 
mendicancy they directed the police to clear her out, and as she became most 
annoyingly poetical and could not pronvunce the letter “‘ R,” she was hurried 
off to the Mansion-house, from whence many persons have been removed for 
their inventive powers, exercised in another way, to the gaol of Newgate. From 
the moment she was taken into custody she seemed to be in the very highest de- 
gree inspired. 

Alderman Kelly —Was she tipsy, officer ! 


Phrenology, exemplified and illustrated. By D.C. Johnson. Boston. We 
have here a continuation,—being for 1837—of those humorous caricatures 
which have before delighted the fancy of those who examined them. ‘They 
affect to be graphic illustrations of Phrenological definitions and principles, but 
are in fact wilful perversions of the letter, and utter derelictions from the spirit, 
of the system upon which it pretends to throw new lights. In truth for broad 
humour and laughable device, they are among the best which have been produced 
on this side of the Atlantic. The series, of which the present number forms a 
part, was commenced in illustration of the writings of Mrs. Trollope, and met 
with so welcome a reception that they have been continued. They are admi- 
rably adapted for keeping alive the flow of merry conceits, which the approach- 
ing season of New Year's sports will call into play. 

The Club; ora Grey Cap fora Green Head. By James Puckle. There is 
much more in this book than meets the eye through the perusal of the title. It 
purports to be dialogues between a father and son ; and is descriptive of human 
dispositions and inclinations, somewhat in the manner of the Characters of 
Theophrastus. James Fuckle is but a nom de guerre, but whoever he may have 
been, he was no ordinary man. There is a raciness in the descriptions of cha- 
racter, a shrewdness in the distinctions, and earnestness in the lessons to be 
conveyed, which will render this book a highly valuable one; and that not 
only to the class of young persons, for whom it appears to be mainly intended, 
but for the reflecting of all ages. ‘The work is embellished with thirty capital 
wood-cuts by first rate English artists ; and has the singular advantage of twen- 
ty more, equally well executed, that appear appended as catalogue specimens 
at the end. It is beautifully finished, with gilt edges, forming an exquisite 
New Year's present. Imported and for saleby Wm. Jackson, 53 Cedar street. 


The following works are from the press of the Harpers :— 

Select Orations uf Cicero. Edited by Dr. Charles Anthon. The learned 
editor of this valuable class book is indefatigable in his exertions for the lite- 
rary character of America, and for rendering the education of youth solid and 
profound. Inthe work before us, he has elucidated numerous points which 
the mass of teachers would either overlook, or be unable to explain. The 
copious Indexes, as well as the clear and explanatory commentary, will be 
luminous guides to the student, and make his path pleasant instead of thorny. 
Dr. Anthon has prefixed to these orations—which, by the way, are those which 
the constitution of Columbia College, require the freshman to have read, be- 
fore he can be admitted there—a brief life of Cicero, in a new and pleasing 
form. He deserves the thanks of every friend to literature. 

Bunyan's Pilgrim's Progress; with a life of the Author, by Dr. Southey. 
Who that has read honest John Bunyan,—and they must be few, who are able 
to read at ail, that have not read him—can fail to experience a pleasurable sen- 
sation as they glance back upon that fascinating, unique, unequalled work ? 
There are some two or three publications in English literature that stand out 
in high relief from the rest: Shakspeare’s Plays, Robinson Crusoe, and the Pil- 
grim’s Progress, have perhaps appeared in more editions than all the rest of 
modern standards together. The present edition is evidently one for this sea- 
son more particularly. The manner of getting it up, which is really a high 
credit even to the Harpers, and the number of excellent embellishments, de- 
monstrate this; and in truth it is extremely appropriate, being equally fitted 
for any age of recipient, and a valuable book to all. 

The Fairy Book. Illustrated with eighty-one cuts on wood, by J. A. Adams. 
This clever little thing also, is one of the elegant tribe that make their appear- 
ance during the season peculiarly dedicated to friendship and hilarity. As the 
title indicates, it is but a trifle for the young; but it is an elegant trifle, and 
may serve to rivet the links of friendship, whilst at the same time it incites 
the youthful spirit to look for rational amusement in books. We would willing- 
ly say our word in favour of such gifts, for they open so many avenues to good 
feelings and principles, that the practice cannot be too much encouraged. 

We omitted, by accident, to notice The East India Sketch Book, a remarka- 
bly clever illustration of the manners, usages, religion, and condition, of the 
Hindoos, together with some lively views of society among the European resi- 
dents there. The work is not in the form of travels, but rather as essays ; 
which form enabled the writer to be aa excursive as he pleased, and to write 
vpon such subjects only as he deemed likely to be interesting to his readers. 
There is very much point and spirit in the book, as well as much information. 
It forms the third volume of aclever periodical publication, called Foster's 
Cabinet Miscellany, a work which has reached its fifteenth weekly number, 
and we are glad to perceive is receiving a high degree of encouragement. 
— 


RS. LEWIS, from London, Pupil of the celebrated Henri Herz (pianist to 
the king of France) has the h to a e tothe Ladies of New York 
she has commenced giving instruction on the piano forte, and trusts, from the experi- 
ence she has had, and the testimonials she bears from Mr. Herz and other eminent 
masters to ensure a share of their patronage. Mrs. Lewis has the pleasure of refer- 
ringto Rt. Rev. Bishop Onderdonk, S.J. B. Morse, P. N. A. 
Mrs. Blackwele, Grassy Point. 











Mrs. P. Hone, 


Application for terms &c. to Mrs. Lewis, 57 Broadway, Messrs. Stodart, Wor- 
cester & Dunham, Music Store, 375 Broadway, or to Allan R. Jollie, 385 Broad- 








December 24, 


LEGANT CHRISTMAS & NEW YEAR’S 
Hatt & oe 


PRESENTS. 
E 118 Nassau st., (oppesite the Bible Society's fea? 
Gems of Beauty —dleglaned tok rma XI hi iy fini ngra ‘ 
’ 1e8 H . 
Fanciful sigsypenene in verse, by the eetens of Dicineee : vings. With 
lowers of Loveliness,—twelve groups of female figures emblemati 

The Book of Gems,—the Poets and Artists of Brent Britain. Edited rer. 
Hall. With 53 beautiful illustrations on steel. * This is in all respects so besa °. 
ful a book, that it would be scarcely possible to suggest an improvement, Spa 
toate om ung te a year, nor v1 an age, but for all time. °—Ezaminer. oo 

er’s awin oom Ser —Wi i i i 

xvas P hel ap Book,—With poetical! illustrations by L. E, L. 

Heath’s Picturesque Annual.—I\lustrating 
XX Engravings. 

‘The Oriental Annual.—X XII Engravings. 

Jennings’ Landscape Annual,—or “* The Tourist in Spain.” 

The Keepsake,— XVIII Engravings. 

The Christian Keepsake,—X V1 Engravings. 

Friendships Offering,— XI Engravings. 

Ackerman's Forget Me Not,— XI Engravings. 

AMERICAN ANNUALS. 

The Parlor Scrap Book,—X VI Engravings. 

The Magnolia,— XIII Engravings. 

ite Gi i" Pay by sx sary XI Engravings. 

e Relgious Souvenir,—Edited b " unce 

m. gi y Rev. Chauncey Colton,D.D. VIII Ey. 

Also—a variety of other books suitable for presents 


“OS SANUM ET SANUM OS.” 
OTWITHSTANDING the Quackery which infests all professions at th 
a present day, and that of Dental Surgery in particular, it atfords gratification 
to publish for the perusal of the public, one commuuication just received from > 
friend, which speaks in the highest terms of a professional gentleman of this city * 
, Norfolk, 4th Dec., 1836. 

_ Dear Purveson,—I hasten to express the gratitude I feel for your kind introdue- 
tion to Henry Goodwin, Esq. Surgeon Dentist, 75 Bleecker street, New York and 
beg you will at an early oppertunity tender him my sincere thanks for the skilful and 
effectual manner in which he recently operated on my teeth; the Porcelain (incur- 
ruptble) he inserted fer me, are so accurately matched, that it is impossible to dis- 
tinguish the difference ; those he fitted for Mr. K- have never ached since. For in- 
serting, filling, and extracting, his skill is very superior, and as far as my influence 
extends, I shall be proud to introduce him to my friends. If he could make arrange- 


“Ireland Picturesque & Romantic.» 
J 


XXI Engravings. 





[Dec, 24 2¢. 
Ce 





ments to come on here, it would be worth eis attention. N it to hi 
at liberty to use this letter as you please- ie ee: Gamers 
With omen Mrs. P. 
am yours sincerely " 
Tol. P., Esq. No. — Bond street, New York. : [Dec. 11 


: FARM AND COUNTRY SEATS FOR SALE. 
desirable farm of 120 acres, 9 miles from town, situated upon a good road, in 
a healthy and an excellent neighbourhood, having 84 acres in cultivation, the 
oe well a two — of copie: pear and cherry trees, two wells, several 
prings, a frame barn, and alarge brick hou ith 9 
ba nae agus and situated well for culture, a roves © TET ee 8 oot. 
farm of 62 acres, 9 miles from town, upon the Winton road, having 38 i 
cultivation, a small orchard, a well,a spring, a stream, - frame. barn na “a brick 
— harsh a acellar. : 
A valuable farm of 220 acres, 20 miles from town, with 175 i ivati 
Lees op —— house, a _ milk house, a looge Gees tale: 
uildings; two orchards of apple and peach trees, several! spri 
The land 1s good, and the neighbourhood aealthy. ’ metric ate 2“) a 
A desirable farm of 160 acres, 13 miles from town, 


‘ with 90 acres in cultivati 
two orchards of choice fruit trees, dt and 


( f a large brick house with 8 rooms finishe 
painted in the best style, a good cellar, a well with a patent pump, a om yy Baar 
smoke house, a commodious frame barn, a stable, a cow house, a wagon house a 
granary, a frame cheese house and other buildings. The soil is fertile and located 
— o nee. 
arm of 492 acres, situated upon the Ohio, 45 miles from town, having 2 
in cultivation, an orchard of !00 trees, a frame house, a frame barn, no a 
pe One half of the land is rich bottom, the rest upland abounding in valuable 
imber. 
A farm of 112 acres, 5 miles from town, very near a McAdamised road, with 60 
acrés in cultivation, a fine orchard of apple and pear trees, a frame house a barn, a 
well, and several springs, The land is good and the neighbourhood healt y. ; 
_An elegant West India Cottage, six miles from town, near a McAdamized turn- 
pike, having 11 rooms and 180 feet of gallery; likewise a store room, a carriage 
house, two frame barns, a poultry house, a corn crib, a wood shed, a smoke house, an 
excellent culinary garden, with various kinds of truit trees, and paddock planted with 
ornamental shrubs and trees. Also 50 acres of land, 35 of which are in cultivation 
having a tenant’s house, an apple orchard, 2500 white mulberry trees, a well and 
many never failing springs. ‘ P 
_ Eighty acres of land, 3 miles from town, having 40 acres chiefly in grass, the rest 
~ tumber. The land is fair quality, and has several building spots and excellent 
rings. 
_ Very many other FARMS and COUNTRY SEATS far sale. Eligible houses, 
in various parts of the City, for sale. Citizens and Emigrants are invited to call 
for full information, which will be given gratis. If by letter, postage paid. 
Capitalists can obtain 10 per cnnt. interest upon mortgage, or the best personal 
security. 
Persons desirous of receiving money from England, Wales, Ireland, Scotlane and 
other parts of Europe, can have the cash paid them in Cincinnati, as soon as_ the 
pean is advised by the European Bankers. 

English Bills of Exchange, Gold, and Bank of England notes bought and sold. 
Farmers and citizens wishing to dispose of their estates, will incur no expense un- 


less sales be effected. Apply to 
P THOMAS EMERY 
Estate and Money Agent, Fourth-street, East of Main, Cin. Ohio 
[Nov.12—eowtlstJan. P ; 


, NEW LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS, 
O sail from New York on the 30th, from Liverpool on the 12th of each month, 


commencing on the 30:h October. 
FROM NEW YORK FROM LIVERPOOL. 
Ship Garrick—12th December. 


New be oad naire eee 

Ship Shakspeare—30th November. Ship Shakespeare—12th January. 
New Ship Siddons—30th December, Ship Siddons— 12th wg “ 
New Ship Sheridan—20th January. Ship Sheridan—12th March. 
These ships are of the first class, upwards of 800 tons burthen, built in the city of 
New York, with such improvements as tocombine great speed with unusual comfort 
for passengers. Every care has been taken in the arrangement of their accommo- 
dations. The ap of passage hence is $150,for which ample stores, including 
wines, &c. willbe provided. These ships will be commanded by experienced mas- 
ters, who will make every exertion to give general satisfaction. 
nor the owners of these ships will be responsible for 





Neither the captains 
~ letters, parcels or packages 
t 


















sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefore. For freight or pas- 
a [3 apply to . K. COLLINS, 74 South Street, New Vet.ar to 

Sept.17—ly] WM. & JAS. BROWN & CO. Liverpool. 

NEW-YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
Ships. Masters. | Daysof Sailing from | Days 4, Sailing from 
i Y Yew York. iverpool. 

North America, |W.E.Hoxie|Jan. 1, May |, Sept.l, Feb. 16, June16,Oct.16 
Roscoe, Delano, “ § - 3, * G2. oe ee M8, 
Europe, Marshall, “16, ‘© 96, “ 16,/Mar. 1, July 1,Nov.1, 
Sheffield, Allen, eh Oe * Oe oe Ca 
Columbus, Depeyster, |Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1,) “ 16, “ 16, “ 16, 
Geo. Washington, | Holdrege, * 6, ° @,.*% OF. Byres 0, 
Hibernia, Wilson, “16, ** 16, ‘* 16,|Aprill, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, 
United States, Holdrege, ye, 3,” Bed. SO oe %. 6, 
South America, /Barstow, |Mar.1,July 1,Nov.1,) “* 16, “ 16, * 16, 
Pennsylvania, Smith, “ef? * @ 2 ee” ee, 
England, Waite, “16, “ 16, “* 16,)May 1, Sept. 1, Jan. 1, 
St. Andrew, Thompson, | ‘* 24, * 24, “ 24) * 8, * 8 * 8, 
Oxford, Rathbone, |Aprill, Aug. 1, Dec.1,] ** 16, “* 16, * 16, 
Independence, Nye, ~ % ~ &.* 64.7, ™ 26, * 2, 
Orpheus, Bursley, ** 16, ** 16, “* 16,)June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1 
Virginian Harris, “se ae a, oe 8 





Consignees of ships Caledonia, Hibernia,Columbus, Europe,South America, Eng- 
land, Orpheus, North Amer ‘ca, _ BARING, BROTHERS, & Co., Liverpocl, 
’ ; GOODHUE & Co., or C.H. MARSHALL. N. Y 
Neither the captain nor owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters, 
parcels, or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor. 
Consignees of ships Sheftield, United Sta:es, St. Andrew, and Virginian, 
S. WHITNEY—SANDS, TURNER, FOX & CO., and R. KERMIT, N.Y. 
SANDS, HODGSON, TURNER & CO, Liverpool. 
Consignees of ships Napoleon, Roscoe,Geo. Washington,and Independence, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co.,N.Y. 
CEARNS,CRARY & Co.,Liverpool. 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS 
From New York on the Ist, 8th, 16th and 24th of each month. From Havre on the 
Ist, 8th, 16th and 24th of every month. Having made a new arrangement fort 
sailing of these packets, the subscribers will despatch them as above, and in the fol- 
lowing order, viz :— 








Ships. Masters. | Days of Sailing from » Days of Sailing from 
‘ew- York. favre. 

Havre, C.Stoddard,|Sept.24, Jan. 16, May 8,| Nov. 8, Mar. 1, June 16, 
Sully, . Lines, |Oct. 8, “ 24, “ 16; “ 16, ** 86,July 1, 
Utica, — Depeyster, \Jan. 1,May 1, Sept. i, Feb. 24, June 24, Oct. 24, 
New Ship, -—— Oct. 16, Feb. 8, May 24,,.Dec, 1, Mar.16, July 8, 
Rhone, W.Skiddy,| * 24, “ 16,June 8, “* 8,Aprill, ‘* 16, 
Chas. Carroll, |W. Lee. Feb. I, June 1, Oct. 1, Mar.24, July 24, Nov.24, 
Charlemagne, Richardson, |Nov. 8, Feb.24, June 16,|Dec.16, April 8, Aug. 1, 
Francois Ist, J.Casttoff. | “* 16,Mar. 8, ‘* 24,\Jan. 1, “* 16, ** 8 
Normandie, W.W.Pell,| “* 24, ‘* 16, July 8,| 8, May 1, ** 16, 
Erie, J, Funk, [|Mar.1, July 1, Nov. 1, April24, Aug.24, Dec.24 
Formosa, W. B. Orne, |Dec.8, Mar. 24, July 16,\Jan. 16,May 8, Sept. 1, 
Silvie De Grasse,|Weiderholdt| ‘* 16, April 8, ‘* 24,Feb. 1, “ 16, “ 68, 
Poland, Anthony, “24, “ 16, Aug. 8, ** 8, Junel, “* 16, 
France, C. Funk, [April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, May 24, Sept.24, Jan.24, 
Alban J. Johnston, Jan. 8,April 24, Aug.16, Feb. 16, June 8, Oct. !, 





Ys 

These are all vesselsofthe firstclass and ably commanded, with elegant accommo- 
dations for passengers,cumprising all that may be required for comfort and conve- 
nience, including wines and stores of every description. Goods sent to either of the 
subscibers at New York, will be forwarded by their packets, free of all charges excet? 
the expenses actually incurred. 

C. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broadst. 
WM. WHITLOCK, jr. 46 South st. 





[Oct. |—3m*) 


way. 


JOHN I. BOYD, Broker, 9 Tontine Buildings. 


























